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DEAD DAYS. 





BY mM. F. *. 





~ar dead days of the long “go, 
‘ome from the mystical past again— 
ng me the dreams that I used to know! 


Musing bere in the firelight's glow, 
~truggling ever with anguish vain, 
-ar dead days of the long ago, 


»w, when the lights are waning low, 
when the raindrops dim the pane, 
- me the dreams I used to know! 


Now, 


\h, the years have been sad, I trow, 
Weighed to the earth by a heavy chain, 
ar dead days of the long ago! 


fen, too, in your progress slow, 
Tears have fallen in blinding rain; 
me the dreams that I used toknow! 


Hiring 


Heights of rapture and depths of woe, 
i'assionate beart and burning brain! 
war dead days of the long ago, 

liring me the dreams that I used toknow! 


IN THE SHADOW. 


BY &. 6B. 


\ OVEMBER, in the great city buried 
~ 





in the gloom of yellow sulphure- 
ous fog and deep in slush. 

Jack Ainslie, escaping from these miis- 
eries, entered the warm well-lit hall of 
the Grand Hotel and wiped his boots 
very caretully on the spacious door mat. 

tis well to appear to advantage when 
abeut to meet an uncle unseen for many 
years, so Jack cleaned his boots sedul- 
ously and took a glance in a mirror, 
which retlected back a tall lithe figure 


and by no means specially handsome 

lionest clear gray eyes,a bright frank 
stn +, showing even white teeth and the 
well-groomed look of a young gentle- 
nan, were the sam total of his attrac- 

I man who awaited him was a 
wreck of once splendid type; figure, 


tratures and coloring had all been nearly 
pervoot. Reginald Maitland was the 
Pion of the regiment for looks, and his 
i record of daring deeds made him 
je in his earlier days. 
«ral Maitland was very worn now 
health, many wounds and hard 
ne but he retained his charm of 
i manner. 
~ nervousness disappeared betore 
es greeting, and they were 
as intimate as if they had not 
art since Jack wasa chubby little 
white trecks. 
«i not run smoothly tor either 
r nephew. 
ceneral’s only sister, sweet Lucy 
M. sod, married to everyone’s satis- 
‘0. her husband being well-born, 
i devoted to her, but the demon 
( lation took possession of him; 
' r ced himself and then blew his 
br - out, leaving the burden that he 
‘ the courage to struggle under to 
ste wife and young son Jack. 
‘ardly drop in the son’s veins was 
«rited by the boy. 
x as he was, he had already 
xreat promise as an artist: but 
tingly he exchanged palette and 
the monotonous routine of an 
stetully accepting the clerkship 
an old triend, and worked not 
buat cheertully and well, with- 
cing in regrets of self-pity, thus 
respect and good will of his 
nd making hix mother’s lite 
means 


omplainingly as her 


mes 


sche! 


ungs on holidays, brighten- 


Fy into his little 
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ing her room with common flowers 
bought for a tew pence, but carefully ar- 
ranged as if they were the hothouse blos- 
soms once so plentiful in her home, and 
generally by her motherly care and love 
soothing his path of sacrifice till the 
sting was taken out of it; and be found 
himself amply repaid for his self-de- 
nial. 

She was dead now, that tender mother 
and Jack was tree to return to his own 
chosen protession, bet had agreed to re- 
main with his employer till a junior 
could fill his place. 

The general had heard much of this 
story from thesister whom he had hoped 
to see, and was deeply disappointed that 
he had not returned in time to make the 
end of her lite yet happier. 

“I have been a selfish fellow, I tear, 
Jack,” he said. “Poor Lucy! I ought 
to have given up sooner and returned 
to her.”’ 

Jack answered eagerly : 

“She never expected it,uncle. You 
were awtully good in helping, and she 
was quite happy, I think, in spite of 
everything.” 

The general laid his hand 
nephew’s shoulder with a smile: 

“Lucy was fortunate in one thing, at 
least, my boy, and she knewit. She had 
a good son.” 

“and I had a mother such as no other 
tellow ever had,” said Jack, with tears 
in his eyes. “I miss her every hour otf 
my life, uncle.” 

“Well, my dear tellow, a crusty old 
man is a poor substitute for a sweet wo- 
man, but you and I have no ties besides, 
so you must make the best of me, if you 
will. Take your own line of work; I 
only want you to make your home with 
me and give me your spare time. If we 
suit each other, as I see we shall, you 
will be fairly off at my death. Is it 
a bargain !”’ 

Jack wrung his uncle’s hand, but tried 
vainly to speak; hesitated, stammered 
and then remained silent. 

“What is it?” said the general curtly. 
“Do you want money, Jack? Debts? 
Speak out openly.” 

“Nota cent,” replied Jack promptly. 

“Then it’s a woman. Whoand what is 
she?” said the uncle. 

Jack paused and then told his tale 
briefly. Nothing very new; only a girl 
who had given her first fresh young love 
in prosperity was bidden recall it when 
the terrible reverse came, and did so 
obediently, to the extent of promising 
not to marry her lover, on condition she 
might remain un wedded. 

Now the family influence was brought 
to bear on her, to force her into a loveless 
marriage with a rich but bad man, and 
ber lite was made miserable. 

“Jack, you know my story; it’s an old 
one,” said the general. “ You have beard 
how my darling and ber little girl were 
to join me, and were lost in a terrific 
storm, in which hundreds of ships were 
wrecked. No otber woman has ever 
tempted me to forget her and our three 
years of utter happiness together. It 
seems to me that I should like to see 
some young thing about me as happy as 
we were. You shall have your sweet 
beart, my boy.” 

Kindly deeds sometimes 
even in this topsy-turvey world. 

Jack’s winsome young bride tound her 
way straight tothe general's heart 
made the sunshine of his home, as 
andthe young 


on his 


bear fruit, 


and 
well 
as of her husband, folks 
remem bered to whom they were 


ected 


indebted 
tor their unex] happiness, grant 
¢ 


arpa “1 


his house to perfection By degrees she 


won from him long tales of his married 
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lite, such as he had never betore told to 
any one. 

She knew all about the dainty delicate 
darling of his youth, and her sweet little 
rosebud of a child, whose baby tongue 
had just learnt to say a tew words when 
she died. It had been a sore trial to 
leave them, but the young husband was 
called away on active service. 

It was agony to think of the terror 
and suffering of the tragile girl ere death 
mercifully took her and her baby in 
that awful storm, and even yet the gen- 
eral could not gaze unmoved on her 
picture. 

When Jack’s first born was laid in his 
arms he trembled visibly, though the 
bonny dark-eyed boy was the very op- 
posite of what his own tairy-like golden- 
haired daughter had been, even from the 
first. 

The general grew very proud of the 
sturdy laddie, and bad almost as many 
plans for bis tuture as Lena herself had. 
His strength had tailed visibly for some 
time, and he had interviews with his 
lawyer as to the will which would insure 
the comfort of his dear ones, and being 
atlast satisfied, arranged that Mr. Kin- 
don should see to the due execution ot 
his signature. . 

The day chosen proved cold and wet. 
The general satin his own snug room 
and chatted merrily with Lena, and 
watched her tat strong boy roll and kick 
on the rug, laughing at the bright fire- 
light. 

Presently the child grew tired and the 
mother, bidding his great uncle kiss 
him, made up the fire and leit the old 
man to take a nap till the lawyer came. 

Punctual tothe moment was the man 
ot business, but one had been before him 
even in that brief interval. 

General Maitland slept in his chair, 
but it was the sleep of death. 

“The will is unsigned, but itis of no 
importance,” said Mr. Bindon. “The 
general bad no other near relatives, and 
you are of course his heir, Mr. Ainslie. 
He had left some small legacies to old 
triends and servants. Will you carry 
them out?” 


“To the very letter, of course,” said 
Jack. 
. . © * = * 
Sunset on the Breton coast. The sea 


glowed like the burning lake of the In- 
ferno, there was but little ripple on it, 
the water heaved suddenly and a sad 
moaning sound presaged a storin. 

The rocks stood out darkly in bronze 
and blackish ~~ violet, sharp- 
pointed and innumerable, some scarcely 
visible above the water, others rearing 
themselves up defiantly high in air. 

Alas! tor any good ship driven among 
them on a winter night. 

On one, a little less serrated than the 
rest and close to shore,a girl in the pictu- 
resque national costume sat singing to 
heiselfin plaintive lullaby and weaving 
garlands of scarlet poppies as she sang. 

She bad a thick wreath of them about 
ber neck and a bunch stuck coquettishly 
bebind one earin most becoming tashion, 
atleast so thought a young artist, who 
was making his way along the beach. 

Jack Ainslie gazed tor a moment at the 
then promptly 
«at down, sketeh breomk . 
and began hastily to dash in a rough out 


eruel, 


upconscious damsel and 


brought out a 


line. 

‘That's easy enough,” he murmured, 
he di ng ont his ekete® and moK ity at it 
eritically. ‘But it’s the color the color 

jat SLtiitsipe™ Baie I rie or 1 
’ ; ft« 
b 
r 
tr’ and tix even a semblance 


et that wondertul scene 
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Presently he saw that his model had 
observed the proceeding and was prepar- 
ing to leave her perch. 

“Don’t, tor heaven's sake!" he cried 
eagerly. “Whata tool I am; she won't 
understand.” And he repeated the re- 
quest in French and then in the nearest 
attempt at dialect that he could make. 

It proved successtul. With a laugh, 
waving her hand, the girl sat down agnia, 
and posed herself with a quaint little air 
of knowing what was required, which 
Jack observing, thought to himself: 

“Knows her work evidently; has sat 
asa model betore.”’ 

The glorious coloring began to fade, 
but Jack was not altogether disappointed 
with his rough but eflective sketch 
when at length he threw down his 
brushes and went to speak to the girl 
who had inspired the effort. 

He had acquired enough dialect to 
follow her quick speech as, jumping 
lightly down trom the rock, she ran to 
him. 

“Let me was her eager cry. 
“Monsieur has made of mea pretty pie- 
ture. Ah, ah, it is long since poor Lili 
was putina picture!” 

“It’s nota picture, Mademoiselle Lili. 
I wish I could persuade you to let me 
make one of you,” said Jack, looking at 
her with genuine admiration. 

Her rounded graceful figure was setoft 
by the tight bodice ; the short skirt and 
elbow sleeves showed teet and hands 
well shaped and smaller than those of 
the average peasant, and her charming 
face was richly tinted in softest brunette 
coloring, with fresh red pouting lips 
showing even white tecth, and «a pro- 
fusion of rippling curly dark hair, wind 
ruffed into lite rings about her temples, 
peeped from under the white cap. 

So tar the description was that of any 
pretty dark girl, but the laughing eyes 
were not black or brown, but bright 
blue, adding a special uncommon charm 
to the face. 

“By Jove! she'd makemy tortune if | 
could do her justice,” thought Jack, as 
she turned ber litthe head from side to 
side, looking archly at his sketeh. 

“Mam 'selle Lili, would yousittorme?” 
he asked aloud. “I'd give you anything 
you like to do so of -money to buy a 
souvenir with,” he added rather hesi- 
tatingly, not feeling quite sure of the 
social position of this fascinating crea- 
ture, though made in 
peasant fashion, seemed to him different 
to that of the 
common attre. 

Lili, however, responded eagerly: 

“Will you really make me a beautiful 
picture, and give ine bonbons and pretty 
ornaments?” and with a gay, child-like 
Jaugh she clapped her hands and began 
to dance, then pausing, said gravely, “1 
would like a necklace,a lovely turquoise 
neck lace. 1 had one but it is 
yone ygone.”’ 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears, and 
putting ber hands on Jack's 
gazed inte bis face anxiously and said: 

“Monsieur is kind and good; he will 
Lili, and then ah, then the 
return, and it will be 


’” 
see, 


Whose costume, 


ordinary rustic woman's 


onee, 


arin, she 


paint poor 
good tortune will 
ax it was once, and she will again see the 
little baby 


praise her face, 


her and 
that 


charming pic 


and have one to love 
When is it 


this se 


Mion 


ajeur will begin 
ture?” 
“Well, 


replied Jack 


miadetnoimelle I ili, d can bas lly 


“ay,” sther taken steuck 


at ber extreme readiness Where do 


wards What Jack haa ij “ui to bea 


great pine forest, dark and gloomy now 
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in the fading light; be looked again snd 
saw «a tower which bad escaped bis notice. 
Lili added : 

‘‘Monsteur comes from the castie?’’ 

“Not at all,” replied Ainsile; ‘‘mon- 
sieur bes walked some Gfteen miies from 
the station, and wants a bed and supper 
badly.” 

“Ab!” Lili stood thinking with her 
great scarlet bouquet pressed to her lips. 
Then suddenly with s isugh she took 
Jack's bands and exclaimed : 

“I understand. Come, come with me ; 
1 will give you belf my supper and 
balf——"’ 

“Tbis is a very hospitabie country,” 
muttered Jack as she paused. “| bope it's 
all right "’ 

‘“Helf—no—all Pierre’s bed. Mimo 
sleeps with me when Pierre is away. 
Come quickly.’’ 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Jack. ‘I 
wonder who the deuce Pierre is, and 
Mimo? It's rather queer, somehow.” 

Lili hed po miegiviogs; she began to 
sing @ gay little sir, amd danced round 
Jack like achild. Suddenly as she faced 
him she turned very white and sto d 
atilland mute. Hefore he could ask the 
osuse of the change, « gruff voice behind 
said barehly 

“LAM, what dost thou here? (Go home 
at onoe!’’ 

Turning hestily, Ainsiie was con- 
fronted by a stalwart men, not tall, but 
very powerful, in rough fishing dress, 
Hie swarthy face was sullen and lower- 
ing in expression as he frowned at the 
frightened girl; at bie side lurched « 
mongrel dog, sisv of irascible sppear- 
ance, and the master fingered a great 
seaman’s knife significantly. 

Lill’s soft lips quivered and tears rolled 
from her great blue eyes. 

“] do nothing wrong, Pierre; scold me 
not; I thought you far away.”’ 

‘he’s making s meses of it,’’ thought 
Jack. “Ie this truculent looking chap an 
aggrieved parent? He's much too old 
for e lover—bie hair is gray.”’ 

“This monsieur will take my picture; 
he will give me pretty things such as 
you cannot, Pierre. Do not, | pray 
you, be angry; I want itso much, dear 
Pierre. 1 am duli—so dull; why may | 
have no pleasures? I will—I will have 

my way!’ 

And stamping ber littie foot, the girl 
sobbed with passion like a spoilt obild. 


“Go home, LAli,” repeated Pierre 
firmly. ‘Take Mimo with you.” 
“] hate Mimo, be is ugly! I hada 


pretty dog omce, ali silky and white,” 
erted Lill. 

Pierre turned towards the dark forest 
and held up bis band. 

“Hark, Lill! bark! donot I hear the 
howl of a wolff Kan, run quickly ; 
Mimo will guard thee.’’ 

That a wolf should appear on a fine 
summer's evening was, as Ainslie knew, 
an absurdly improbable ides ; but, to his 
surprise, Lill, with a wild cry of terror, 
flew like a scared bird across the sands, 
with Mimo racing by her aide. 

As soon a8 she was of sight, Pierre 
turned towarde Ainslie and said de. 
liberately, pointing inan opposite direc. 
tion: 

“That ie your roed, monsieur.”’ 

Jack's blood rose. He said fiercely : 

“Not at all, Monsieur Pierre. My road 
ia to the nearest inn, if you object to 
mademoiselie offering me hospitality.’’ 

Pierre's eyes fiashed and he gripped 
his knife. 

“There are no inne here for such as 
you,” he growled. ‘Sileepin the forest, 
on the besch, at the castie; but go—or it 
will be the worse for you." 

Com mwon-sense wass strong feature in 
Ainslie’s character, With o laugh he 
said: 

“My friend, why so determined that | 
am an e6vil-doer? | am e barmiess artist, 
seeking a place to bring my wife and 
ebild to for sea bathing and good air; 
we are weary of towns. See vou, | 
sketched Mademoiseiie Lili, but I have 
bardly spoken to her.”’ 

“Your wife and child!’ exclaimed 
Pierre. ‘le thet really true, monsieur?”’ 

“Very true,” replied Jack smiling. 

“Monsieur, J] ask of you a bundred 
thousand pardons, but | thought—so 
matter what) Monsieur’s lady is also 
young and pretty, no doubt, like Lili, 
and monsieur will therefore 
without worda.”’ 

“Hanged if I do,"’ th 
ase liget broke on hin 

‘Perfectly 
Jame Lil! 
880 young and 
achild with wbhou 
littie harqiees 


understand 


ught Jack, then, 
be@ @xciaimed 
my friend per le« y 


| Ma 


ey if Wilé, and | coniesse sbe 


arming, | fancied her 
me might exchange a 
chat, see you, but in al! 
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respec!, my friend, I will swear it to you. 
lama femily man; | adore my wife, and 
1 am deuced near starving, 80 I bope this 
will melt bis stony beert.”’ 

The last sentence was in English, bot 
Jack's oration proved effective. 

Pierre's dark face brightened, bis white 
teeth showed in s plessant emile. 

‘‘Monsieur, bow can | atone? If mon- 
sieur will come with me, I will show bim 
the inu of my sister, the clesnest and 
most honest of women. Sbe will be 
overwhelmed with pride if monsienr 
brings bis lady to ber, and | wiil take 
him on the sea in my boat, the best in the 
bay, for a mere song.” 

The thrifty business\iike peasant na 
ture was uppermost; Pierre was de- 
lighted to be of use to an English mon- 
sieur, doubtless rich and liberal. 

He waiked on briskly, and then bys 
short, steep climb, crossed a rocky bead- 
land and descended once more into s 
charmingly picturesque bey, with s num- 
ber of fishermen’s buts grouped under 
the cliff, and a little inn, which took Mr. 
Alnsiie’s fancy at once. 

Veuve Margot, who kept it, was «a 
bustling, bright women, the very person 
to preside over a house where curious 
brass pots burnished like gold, queint 
pottery and old needie worked bed- 
hangings prevaiied. 

A capital supper and good country 
wine, long in bottle, decided Jack finally 
as to the sdvanteges of the piace, and 
two deys ister Lens roamed with him 
on the sande, and her stardy baby rolied 
ahoutin the inn garden. 

By the end of the week the Ainsiies 
were friendly with every soul in the 
place, their kindly, geniai, simple ways 
delighted the fisher folk, who were too 
independent to have borne patronage or 
any appearance of superiority, but, who 
could pot do enough to please madame, 
who played with their babies and showed 
them ber own boy, and chatted with the 
old women as they knitted in the sun, or 
went into their boats, as feariessiy as 
her busband, to see the wonders of the 
wild rock -girt coast. 

Lill speedily attached herself to the 
new-comers end lavished caresses on the 
baby. After a few days given to explora- 
tion, Ainslie began ‘0 pian bis intended 
picture, and consulted with Lens about 
its details. 

Although Pierre was now the very soul 
of courtesy and amiability, the Ainsiies 
agreed it would be well that Lena was 
present at the sittings, lest the lurking 
demon of suspicion be again sroused. 

Lens liked dearly to watch ber busband 
at work, and although no artist, was a 
valuable critic and adviser. 

The wild sunset had been followed by 
a storm, but now the sun shone daily, and 
outdoor painting would be, they fancied, 
best. Jack bad the Kkuack of psinting 
sunshine, end Lili, with ber brilliant 
natural coloring, lent herself to this style 
of picture. 

Till the sitting commenced, Lens bad 
looked upon her as merely s childish, 
unworldly little peasant, but more 
intimecy with the pretty creature gradu- 
ually revesied to Mra. Ainslie that some- 
thing was wanting in the mind of Pierre’s 
young wife, and Lens was startied by 
discovering that the girl did not believe 
herself married. 

‘Married, madame? Ob, no, no. This 
good Pierre, he is my friend, my brother, 
what you will; bot for my husband | 
wait, ab, so long,” #nd the blue eyes 
filled with teare and the soft lips quivered, 
then with asby glance round Lili would 
whisper, “Madame will teli no one, or 
Pierre and Margot will prevent bie com- 
ing, but soon be whom | sdore will come 
in the night and carry me away to Paris, 
and I shall have lovely robes and see ai! 
the sighte end be as » princess.”’ 

“It's rather sn odd business,” ssid 
Jack, when Lena repeated these con- 
fidences to bim. ‘I wonder if there is any 
fellow after the poor child: ehe is as he! p- 
less as a baby, and #0 pretty.” 

Lena suggested that she would try and 
gain more information, and beguiled Lilf 
to walk with her in search of flowers. 

Lili loved flowers and liked the society 
of madame, but would not at fret speak 
of anything but trifles. Presentiv, as 
Lena with uugloved bends reached upto 
gather honeysuckle eprays, the gieam of 
a diamond ring caught Lili's eye 


“How beautiful,” she cried. “Let me 
see, | pray you. Ab, madame is happy 
to bave such jewels, but | too, poor little 

* ne dsy have diamonds: he 
says 60, Keyrmmond asys se ! bad a lovely 
neca 180ce, 0D) UG 16 ae lt ed ge-sparrc we 
egg, Out it is gone, and I look vainiy so 
ofven for it. Her voice quivered a little, 


then in hushed tones the girl went on: 
“J think Pierre gave it to the wolves 
thet night, bat be is angry if I sek 
bia.” 

Lene tried to get ber to ssy more, 
but with « burst of sobs, Lili said pite 
ously: 

“Madame ask not. There was blood 
on Pierre’s koife, and it kills me to think 
of it. My bead seems all confased; I 
cannot think, bot always I bear the 
wolves howling when the snow falls.” 

“Poor child, there must be some 
tragedy in ber life,” thought Lens, and 
sootbing ber, they wandered on, attracted 
by the quantities of wild flowers, till 
suddeniy « turn of the path brought 
them to a little wayside chapel. 

Lili announced that she would tell ber 
beads, and entering knelt down. Mrs. 
Ainsiie followed, and sitting by the girl, 
gianced round the little building, and 
presently moved quietly op to examine 
some curious votive ¢flerings of ships 
and other things. 

A cry from Lili startied ber. With 
wiae opened eyes and outstretched band, 
Lili excisimed : 

“My necklace! my necklace! Ab! 
now! know. My baby flew up to besven 
and gave it to the Blessed Virgin. Look, 
madame, look!’ 

Mra. Ainsiie’s eyes fell on the figure of 
the Madonna at the side aitar, and about 
the neck she saw that an ornament was 
clasped of curious and expensive make 
—turquoire of the finest color, set with 
small brillients and connected by many 
siender chains. 

Lili was enchanted, and with great dif- 
ficulty could be persuaded to leave the 
chapel, till, at length, Mrs. Ainslie, re- 
membering ber fear of wolves, reminded 
her that it grew late and they were on 
the edge of the forest. 

There was no need to repeat the warn- 
ing. Lil burried on ber homeward 
patb, and presently, in the dusk, they 
saw a figure approaching in a dark cloak. 
Mre Ainslie reoogniz3d her husband ; 
bot Lili, with an eéxclsmation of joy, 
cried : 

‘*He comes at jast; itis Raymond. No 
ope else wears a Spanish cloak,” and few 
towards him. 

Then, finding herself misteken, burst 
into tears and cried like a heart- broken 
child all the way home, till Lens eon- 
trived to coax her to smiles by promis- 
ing to give her a silver brooch, which 
caused ber to forget everything else; and 
as Pierre luckily was out fishing, ber 
tears were undetected by him. 

Althougb Lili’s busband was on 
friendly terms with the artist, he did not 
seem to care for the picture. He had 
consented to Lili acting as model, at her 
eager request; but though Jack saw bim 
once, when he bad deserted his easel for 
a brief rest, gszing earnestly at the paint- 
ing, which was a successfal likeness, be 
would not even |ook at it at other times. 

The mystery of the lovely girl and 
her husband interested the Ainslies, but 
it wasclear Pierre would give no light 
on the subject. 

He chatted eagerly and sensibly on all 
indifferent matters, bad a certain baif- 
developed eye for effects of color by ses 
and iand, and tcok intere-t in Jack’s 
merine sketches, even suggesting likely 
points of view. 

A new subject of interest, however, put 
Lili and Pierre rather out of the Ainslies’ 
minds temporarily. The great lady of 
the place, who lived at the Castile in the 
forest, sent her steward with a courteous 
message to ask Mr. Ainsiie if he would 
visit ber, as she was too infirm to leave 
ber home, and was most anxious to have 
a picture copied; and if Madame Ainslie 
would pardon her inability to call, and 
accompany bim, the countess’ carriage 
would be sent for them. 

Lena was delighted. Jack grumbied s 
little in a good-natured fashion at the 
idea of leaving his delicious outdoor life, 
but was rather pleased at the atiention to 
Lena. 

S> the heavy, bandsome conveyance, 
with its massive harness and fine but 
aged biatk borses and equally venerabie 
servants, caine, and the Ainsiies drove 
off through the forest, where, as they 
drew nesrer the dark pine trees pre- 
dominated over the brighter green of 
oak or beech, giving a gloomy and 
sombre sppearance, which was not dis 
pelied by the first view of the castie 
iteelf, a many storied battiemented pile 


of grey stone, with nu 8ign Or sound of 
ife about it. 

Through the massive s00Tway Mr 
Ainsiie and hie wife passed into s nobie 


ball, with sbining pavements of costly 
(he servants 


marble, and then followed 
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who received them, through magnificent 
saloons, furnished in the style of a bygone 
day, but evidently unused, and striking 
-— strangers as dreary beyond @x pres. 

Beyond these melancholy rooms, which 
kad once, no doubt, been the scene of 
many splendid entertainments, 
found s smaller spartment, which, 
though severely simple and devoid of 
anything to give brightness, such a, 
fresh flowers or books, except s few 
which were evidently religious works, 
stili bad windows from which « fing 
view could be enjoyed, and out of them 
steps led to an old-world garden, ter. 
raced, adorned with the quaintest og 
trees and many statues, but perfectiy 
delightfal in iis spesial fashion to ag 
artist. 

In a bigh carved chair, with her beck 
to the view, sat the countess, a womes 
who showed traces yet of rare besaty, 
though her face was almost corpes-liks 
in ite palior, and under the grest dark 
eyes were deep lines, which Lena’s fsnd- 
fal mind at once concluded had bees 
worn by much weeping. 

She wore deep mourning and her white 
bair was banded plainly under s biack 
veil. 

Her voice and manner were those of 
a refined, highbly-bred iady, and she 
seemed attracted by Lena’s bright Eng- 
lish face, and begged her to remaia 
while Jack went with the msjor. domo te 
see the picture that was to be copied, 
and evidently laid herself out to pleases 
her young guest. 

She explained briefly that she had long 
desired a replica of the picture, which 
was s fine Madonna of the Italian school, 
to give as an altar-piece to the convent 
where her only surviving child wass 
nup, and seemed pleased that Myr, 
Ainslie expressed bimeelf able and will- 
ing to undertake the work, as she was 
too much out of the world to find any 
one to take ber commission. The terms 
offered wers extremely liberal, and Jack 
thought almost unnecessarily so; but evi- 
dently the countess was not accustomed 
to have her will disputed, and with 
courteous decision she settled the matter, 
begging Mr. Ainslie to use his own dis- 
cretion as to the hours given to the work, 
and explaining that a room woaid be ss 
apart asa studio, meals provided, if be 
wonld do her the bonor to accept ber 
hospitality, horses or a carriage piaced st 
bis disposal: and having thus liberally 
arranged for his comfort, the countess 
added witb a charming smile: 


“And if madame will accompany mos- 
sieur sometimes, it will be an induce 
ment to him to come, as sa bride 
groom cannot be parted from so sweet s 
bride long.”’ 

Lena laughed merrily and said : 

“Madame is too kind, too thoughtfal. 
I should love to come, but I am an old 
married woman with a son—nots bride” 

“A son,” said the oid lady with an is- 
detcribably sad intonation. “I will re 
member bim in my prayers. Msy 
Heaven and the blessed saints grant tbat 
your bright eyes be never dimmed with 
weeping for him. Adieu, my bouse iss 
your service,”’ 

“And you are going to copy ber 
picture, Jack, after all,” said Leos # 
they drove bome. ‘I thought this mors- 
ing you were planning polite—well, le 
us say fibs.”’ 

“80 1 was,” replied Jack candidly. 
‘*Had a really nice one quite ready, 2 
but the old dame interested me, snd sbe 
seemed so bent upon it, and then thet 
dignified bag of bones who took we © 
see it implored me to gratify his mistress, 
she so rarely wished for anything D0*; 
that I felt soft and gave in likes duffer.” 

“No, like a dear, good natured boy, 
said Lena coaxingly. “I am gisd, for I 
want to explore the place. I bope i 
invitation was a real one, not Chinese” 

It was very genuine. If Jack went 
the castle alone, the msajor-domo oF ® 
gentle old priest—no one seemed yours 
there,—brougbt a message of inquiry & 
Mrs. Ainslie, and often a bouquet or some 
choice truit were sent for ber. 

The young artist and his wife fousd 
that they might go at will in tne 
apartments and picture galleries, «0d & 
smine sil the beantifal and curious 


treasures, which were costly and 2 ome 
ous. The ancient bag of bones, %* 
nicknamed bim, delighted to talk of i 
past glories of the place and descrive 
portraits. - 
One especially attracted Lena be 
evidently of recent dete, and the roe - 
besutifal face of the young ™s0 abe 
fancy. The old servant made 0 — 


to her questions at first, ther said or 





——_ = = = 





uMedame, that is the only son of my 
co iet and he is dead.” 
o> ane broke and he turned swsy 
trying bis eyes,and Lena was too con- 
«derate to ask more. 

Wandering, however, one day sione, 
«be came to @ little door concealed by 
evergreens, but unlocked and sjer. Cart 
«ty led ber to enter, and she found her- 
. f in a small chapel, which she guessed 
was partof the private chapel sbe bad 
a reedy entered. 

It contained some tombs, and on one 
«as a recumbent figure in white marbie, 
sround which were piled fresh flowers 
and immortelies, almost concealing the 
inscription. 

Lena bad just made out, ‘Count Rey- 
mond de St, Marien,” sod, lower down 
‘Killed by wolves,” when steps coming 
slowly through the other pert of the 
chapel and the soft rustle of s dress 
startied ber, and, feeling she bad no 
right there, Lene hastily retreated, but, 
giancivg back as she closed the door 
nolselessly, saw the countess enter and 
prestrate herself before the young 
count’s tomb, and a sound of convulsive 
sobs resched Lena’s ears. 

Raymond was the name Lili bad used, 
ard Lena’s curiosity became, ss Jack 
deciared, positively effervescent, and be 
could not answer for the consequences if 
she found no safety-valve; even sa re- 
quest that she would bring ber little boy 
to be seen by the countess was only s 
tem porary change of ideas. 

Master Chariie Ainslie was a splendid 
curly-headed, bright eyed, dimpied fel- 
iow, able to toddle bravely and notin the 
jeast shy, baving traveled so mrcch in bis 
brief life. 

He accepted the attentions of the coun- 
tees aflably, played with her rings, blew 
open ber watch, and laughed merrily at 
the gentle old Father Joseph, the ser- 
vants, and every one be saw, holding 
quite # little court on the terrace right 
royally. 

There was something pathetic, Lena 
thought, in seeing a group of sad elderly 
people so engrossed with a baby boy; he 
showed how devoid their lives were of 
interest and variety. 

W hen at length it was time to take the 
jite hero away be resisted, and, throw- 
ing bis fat arms round the neck of the 
countess, said, ‘‘Me not go yet, me likes 
lady.” The countess clesped him fondly 
aod kept bim close for a while, then with 
a tender, lingering kiss, put him in 
Lena’s arms. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘‘no one bas for 
years given me such a happy ‘hour. It 
is long, long since I have kissed a little 
child; I may never kiss another. You 
will permit me to give your boy a littie 
souvenir of to-day ; I can take no refusal 
of this fancy of mine.”’ 

And with her queenly sir she took a 
lovely diamond pin from her dress and 
fastened the child’s sash with it. 

Lena hardly liked accepting so costly a 
gift, but asthe kindly priest escorted her 
to the carriage be said : 

“Madame, your little one’s presence 
has outweighed a thousand jewels to the 
countess, It is the first time I have 
seen a smile on her face since her son 
tied.” 

“Lucky young dog,” remarked his 
father. “Perhaps the countess would 

xe bim ass present, You'll give him, 
won't you, Lena?” 

At which question the young dog’s 

(ber was naturally indignant. 

‘ bad occurred to Mrs. Ainslie that 
Letr cheery landlady could tell ker all 
aut Lili, but she was a busy soul and 
never quiet, 

At last, however, a trifling sprain forced 
Der to lay up, and Lena seized the chance 
‘or @ good gossip. 

‘ne Widow Margot wasat first reticent, 
out the cunning little English lady was 
;crsistent, and at length the questions 
"¢ asked elicited so much that Margot 
sve in, and possibly secretly rather giad 
talk, told her all, gradually as the tale 
‘cew to its climax, warming into some 
“lpg like dramatic effect im her narra- 


Lili was the daughter of a maid of the 
ontess’, who, widowed very early, was 
exen back to the castle, and her child 
* cw Up es attendant on one of the young 
*-\6s—there were two, Madamoiselie 
“raccoise, always pious, with a strong 
cation and plain of face, she is a nun 

‘ \O6 strictest order; Mademoiselle J alie, 
*sctifal and gay, married a young 
©man, aod she, madame, she died of 

. ret child; the shock of her brother’s 
oid her by a stupid maid, killed 

Bat this is going too far on; it is of 

oat 1 would speak. Lili was as 
“S0am6@ sees, pretty, light of heart, all 
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there is of mcsi attractive to men. Ab! 
it is not weil for poor girls to be so pretty 
uniess they are also steady; 1 was al- 
ways grave myself, madame, and dis- 
erect.” 

“And I am sure you aleo were very 
pretty,” sald insinuating Mrs. Lena in 
her sweetest tones. 

“Ab, madame is a sed fistterer. Well, 
some thought me—not ugly. However, 
Pierre,my brother, was mad after Lili; he 
was weil off then for his station, and the 
countess thought it good for Lili, and so 
did her mother; for she, poor soul, was 
@ying of consumption, and only lived 
after the wedding a month. 

“Lili, she was as a child pleased at 
change; she was not sixteen, see you, 
sad her pew dresses given by the ladies 
and her house piessed ber greatly. She 
liked Pierre with a child's liking, and he 
adored her, and when the baby came, a 
boy as lovely as madsme’s own, Pierre 
was the beppiest man in the country. 

“Then came beck Count Raymond. 
Ab, buat be was handsome as a prince, 
and so gsy and good-natured, not 
haughty ac some nobles, but always the 
smile and the jesting word for high or 
low and the sliver pieces for the aged 
and poor. Ab, but we loved him, mad- 
ame; how could vo teil? 

“Pierre and Lili had a good stone house 
and many cows, ngar the forest, but a 
bank feiled. Pierre lost money, and just 
then the count bought a besutiful yacht, 
and Pierre, who knew every yard of the 
coast, must be captain; be would take no 
refusal. Pierre earned money, and an 
oid artist came to the castie and offered 
Lili goid to paint ber in a picture as 
monsieur has done. The countess wished 
to please bim and Lili went. He was oid 
and it wae sil right. Bat none knew that 
Couut Raymond saw her too often, and 
he loved ber. Ab, madame, with a true 
love which, had she been single, would 
have made ber his wife, if possible; but 
as it grew to be a sin, for she was not free, 
and Pierre loved her also with so great a 
love, and trusted her in all things too 
mach, for she was stili but achild, though 
a mother, and children must be guarded 
from themeceives. Lili was not wicked, 
but she was vain, and pleased with the 
count’s flatteries, and Pierre had not 
touched her beart; be was, perheps, too 
oid and grave. 

“Weknow not how much she tried to 
resist, and to do right before she ict the 
young count, with his beautiful face and 
hsendsome ciothes and horses, grow too 
dear to her; so dear that she forgot all, 
even the baby, which was fair as acberub, 
and dreamt bat of him. 

‘The winter came on with a terrible 
severity, such as even the oldest here re- 
membered not. I was recentiy widowed 
and Pierre took me home, Lili being 
willing, and in spite of the bitter cold 
and deep snow, gay as a singing bird ard 
blooming ss 2s rose, though we never 
suspected that it was the love hidden 
in her breast that made summer of her 
thoughts. 

“Madame knows that the great biack 
forests stretch far away into the wild 
mountains where no man lives, and there 
are wolves and other wild beasts, which 
sometimes Count Raymond aad bis 
friends bunted. They came not down 
often, but in this fearfal winter tales 
spread of wolves attacking lonely travel- 
ers or destroying ill- protected cattle; they 
hed not been seer near this village, and 
we fancied that it was quite safe from 
them. 

“Pyerre came in one day and said 
Count Raymond was determined to go 
to Nice with bis yacht fora littie while, 
and 9a the sea was smooth and the wind 
fair, be wished to send ber off at once. 

“Lili showed little surprise but much 
solicitade and busied herself over Pierre’s 
clothes, for the time was short, and he 
started for Gibraltar, where moneieur the 
count would foliow when bis guests left, 
for the castie was full, and they had 
sleigbing, skating and many amuse- 
ments daily. 

“after Pierre left my mind misgave 
me as to the weather: I know the signs 
of the sea snd seabirds; but when old 
Motber Lacq’s son came to tell me that 
she was ill, 1 went to her, Lili kissing 
me, folding = shaw! of ber own sbout 
me and coming with mea little way, ber 
white carly dog that we thought Madame 
Julie had given her, frisking before us. 
Madame, I stayed some hours with 
Mother Lacq; Lili had assured me she 
was not afraid to be ieft aione. And the 
snow, ae | bed dreaded, came on suddenly 
likea white wall. Never, never, was such 
snow seen, and the wind biew with force 
indescripabie, far into the dusk, even 


into the night, it went on, then suddenly 
it ceased and the moon sbone out. 

“Jean Lacq would have bad me stay, 
but something in my heart drew me 
bomewards, and the snow had been 
driven so by the wind that the path was 
fairly good, though here and there were 
drifte—many of them high as houses. 

“He came with me till I sent bim back 
to his mother, for I feared not, till when 
almost at home, far away in the forest I 
heard a cry. Ob, but, madame, it was 
the most fearful sound, and was repeated 
thrice. Trembling I flew on, for the air 
seemed full of sounds, dreary and terri- 
fying, though not like those screams. 

“There was a lamp burning, but the 
door was open. | knew something must 
be wrong then in the house, even before 
I entered, and on the bearth, usually so 
clean and white, were stains of biood and 
dirty marke as if some great dogs with 
wet feet had trodden the ashes over the 
floor. 

“I eslied to Lili, but in vain; the 
eradie, a heavy one of carved wood, lay 
on its side; the babe was gone; and a 
piece of blood stained white hair, which 
I knew must be little Toto, the dog’s 
coat, was all that remained of him. 

“Almost dead with fear, I bolted and 
barred the door, and sat shivering and 
praying over the fire till the late dawn 
came with a dull streak in the east. I 
knew not what to think; my brain 
reeled. 

‘“Saddenly, quite close at band, I heard 
® womsan’s shriek, and in a moment or 
two there was a hasty knocking at the 
door. 

“I opened it, and Pierre almost thrust 
Lili into my arms, and went without a 
word. I could just see he was white as 
a corpse and had a great knife red to the 
hilt in bis hand. 

“I turned to Lili and stood horror- 
stricken. 

*‘Sbe was dreseed in all her best clothes 
as fora feast. In her ears sparkied dia- 
monds, a beautifal necklace was around 
her neck, ber eyes shone like fire, her 
cheeks were crimson; never, never had 
she been half so beautifal before; but her 
gay dress was torn and stained, and a 
rich cloak which I knew not, was about 
her shoulder; and as I would have un- 
fastened it I saw biood on it fresh and 
wet. 

“She laughed as I took it off ; oh, such 
a frightful laugh, it froze my heart, and 
throwing herself into a chair she rocked 
it to and fro, crooning an oid lalisby over 
what for one moment | had deemed her 
babe pressed close to her breast. 

“Ob, how can I tell you, madame? It 
was not the lovely lasghing darling I had 
lett, but a poor little torn, mangled, half- 
devoured corpse only to be recognized 
by its fair curis; and Lili, God help her, 
had seen it, and it was then she screamed, 
and perhaps in mercy at that moment 
her senses left her. 

**] could not take it from her; she sat 
and sang, and sometimes laughed the 
terrible liaugb, but never spoke one 
word.”’ 

[TO BB CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT } 





Winter Lire 1s Hottanv.—In Hol- 
land the fun of winter life takes many 
forms, and winter fecilitates locomotion, 
as the highways of summer availabie for 
boats become the best thoroughfares for 
those who skate. In this way, directly 
the ice bears, visits are made and dis- 
tances travelled which cannot be done in 
summer; and, instead of going round 
and round as we do here on a small con- 
fined space, the Dutch make up a party 
and pay s visit to some neighboring town 
or village. A bright winter’s morning is 
always exbilirating; how much more so 
when cheerful company, free exercise, 
variety of characier, and constant change 
of scene all tend to mark the day as a 
red letter one. Should the frost be suffi- 
ciently severe, a river is most interesting, 
being on a large scaie and partaking more 
of the character of a fair, which is tne 
case, for instance, on the Mass, at 
Rotterdam. 

The Maas runs very strongly, and the 
difficulty is for the firs: coating of ice to 
form. When a severe frost catches the 
still water during the night, then ‘‘once 
begun, soon doneé,’’ and the crews who 
turn into their berths at night, wake up 
in the morning to find themselves frozen 
in. Tne canais naturally soon freeze 
over, and the boat traffic is supplanted by 
baggage siedges, large and small. Near 


dweiling-houses are seen iittie box- 
sledges for the chiidren 

These are the same as the seventeenth 
century contrivances—the child, sits 


with just room for its feet, and, with 
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stick in each hand, pushes astern and 
propels iteelf ahead. The adult siedges 
are fn some cases simply gorgeous, as the 
opportenity affords great iatitade for 
form, great scope for variety of gear, 
harness, and trappings. They are gen- 
erally rather of the swan outline, the 
sleighers sitting in the body, the driver 
perched at the back, as on the tail, the 
sweeping-irons following the curve of 
the swan’s neck; over these run the 
reins. One horse generally constitates 
the team. 


Bric-a-Brac. 








Hugu_Lp Resronsisieg —When o@ theft is 
committed in the street ia China, the 
shopkeeper in front of whose store the 
robbery occurred is held responsivie, 
pending the capture of the oulprit. 
Should he not be found, the merchants 
along the street may be compelled to 
meke good the lose This makesa de. 
tective of every Uhinaman, and iaw- 
breakers are always brought to justice. 


Tirs —Here is an interestmg bit of 
philology. It coneerns the origin of the 
word ‘tip’ and throws a littie light on 
the origin of the custom. In old English 
taverns a receptable for amalil coin was 
placed conspicuously and over it was 
written, ‘‘To Insure Promptness.”’ What- 
ever was dropped in the box by guests 
was divided among the servanta. In the 
course of time the abbreviated form ‘T. 
L P.”’ was used. 


In BABYLONIA.—The “veer-house’”’ was 
a regular institution in Babylonia in very 
early times. Ins bymoa which ig con- 
sidered to be as old as B. 0. 2000 we read 
the complaint of a people to the god who 
neglects them—''Thou comest not near 
our sheep-folds or our oxen, near oar 
city or our market-place or our public- 
house.”” The beer formed part of the 
temple offerings in Chaides as in Egypt, 
and according to an inscription of Assar- 
banipsal, large quantities were given 
away on occasions of rejoicing. 


DRINKING SKOAL —They have - mre 
elaborate way of “takir- wine’ with 
eacn other in Norway. If at a dinner- 
party a man wishes to “take wine’ with 
a person—to drink Skosl with bim—he 
first calls upon bim by name; and then, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the man whose 
heaith be wishes todrink, he raises bis 
giaes. Each action is followed by this 
man, who, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
other’s eyes, empties his glass, raises it 
toshow that it is empty, says ‘Skoal,”’ 
and bows. 


Houses —The English peasantry in 
some localities bad an odd superstition 
that it was unlucky to take anything out 
of the house until something had been 
brought in, 80 very early in the morning 
the wights would leap out of bed and 
rush forth, soon to return with pieces of 
coal or stone ip their bands, hoping 
thereby toavert misfortune. Here is an 
old rhyme of warning: 


Take out, then teke in, 
Bad luck will begia. 

Take In, then take oat, 
Good luck comes about. 


THE GINGERBREAD TREE —There isa 
species of palm twenty-five or thirty teet 
in height, growing In Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and Arabia, prodacing fruits in 
long clusters, each of which contains 
from one to two bundred. These fruits 
are of an irregular form, of a rich yel- 
lowish-brown color, and are beautifally 
polished. In Upper Egypt they form 
part of the feod of the poorer classes, the 
part eaten being the fibrous mealy husk, 
which tastes almost exactly like ginger- 
bread, whence the popular name of 
‘gingerbread tree’”’ in Egypt. 


THs CHESTNUT —The reason why a 
hoary anecdote is called a chestnut is not 
so well known. In an old play called 
“Trae Broken Sword” ihere is a captain 
who is always telling old stories, the de- 
tails of which often vary. He starts a 
tale about a cork-tree, when he is inter- 
rupted by another character, who sug- 
gests, “It was a chestnut, captsin—a 


chestnut!” ‘Bab,’’ saye the captain—‘‘{ 
say acork tree!'’ “A chestnut,” repeats 
the other. ‘‘1 should know as weil as 


you, having heard you teil the tale these 
twenty-seven times.”” Ata dinner one 
evening a gentiomen was telling a story 


of considerabie antiquity, when an actor 
present, who had played In ‘‘Tse Broken 
Sword said, half aud ¥ 4 best 
nut. I bave heard you teil the tale these 


twenty-seven times !’’ 


USCH# eNSGeEen, 
BY K. ¢ 


l know not If the rosee bloom 

Io fragrant clusters round my bome, 
\e aweet as when, long year® ago, 

They watched with me for one lo come 
lonly kKoow the love remains 

The love of which they seemed a part, 
And, though the enow tx on my hatr, 


Loves roses blossom in my heart. 


{ know not if the song-birda thrill 
My dear lost garden with their lay, 
A« Dilthe and clear as be would «ing 
\iong our lane at close of day, 
lonly koow, though song be mute, 
Its tender echo haunts me etill 
With heart-delight aod solace «weet 
That years of silence cannot kill 


I know not if my iove be changed 

In thet fair land beyond lreath « sea 
If, in an atmosphere divine, 

Poor buman love less dear may be, 
lonty koow true love outlives 

Its own deep loss, and suffers long, 
It nehanged, my heart and I await 

Love ® fatieless rose, lleaven sendless song! 
—_—_—_ 


WON AT LAST. 


AUTHOR OF “A TRRRIBLE PEN- 


nY THE 


ALTY,” “Hts DRAKBAST SIN,” “MISS 


FORKISTER'S LAND STEWARD,” 


ETt., BTC. 


CHAPTER NNVITII 


1 AUNT glanced at the stained wash- 

stand. 

i “kh? Oh, ah, ves, LP think T have. 
No, no, it is nothing. No, | won't have 
anything, thanks, Wilkins; IT will go 
straight up; I am tired, You will have 
me called at half past six, please?" 

He went to bis room, nota large one, 
butan extremely comfortable 
Morlet's Llotel was the pertection of com- 
fort in all locking the 
door, Mung hinimselt achair beside 
the tire. 

You, his lite was ended. Kemorse and 
tore at his heart like a couple of 
vultures. That he who 
fects aso trolly, should have tempted 
her to ruin. 4tis sweet, innocent, girl- 
love, hia pure, white angel! And he 
should never see her again, 

The thought aflected him as at) that 
moment ite parallel was affecting De- 
cima. He could have borne the parting 

the eternal parting better it he had 
not known that she returned his love; 
butte know thatshe loved him- actually 


one, for 


and, 
Inte 


res pects, 


love 


loved her so 


loved him! and to leave her for ever, 
was a torture that nearly drove him 
rial, 


may seem, be had not 
There was only 
Decittnain his mind and heart. 
As to what Laura would do he 
tectly indifferent, when he did torcee him- 
welfto think of ler 

That carry out her threat, 
claim her right as his wife, and dray his 
name in the 
and, more, probable; 
matter? 
feet him. Ina few hours he would 
lett england. 

It was very certain that he would never 
return. just what 
pleased. tle woutd give her, surrender 
to her, all excepting him- 
liis rank, bis wealth, the position 


Ineredible as it 
vet thought of his wite, 
remotnn for 
Was per- 


she would 
tire, Was quite possible, 
brut did it 
Nothing she could do could at- 


what 


have 


She might deo she 
she clatmied 
well, 
due to ber as his wife, she might have; 
but mot hituself, 


Then his thoughts returned to Deeitia, 


She must not marry Mershon, That, 
be feldshe would not do; but he would 
destroy Mershon’s power; he would re- 
lease the Deanes from the man's 
clutches, That, at any rate, he eould do, 

He went to the writing-table, and 
wrote a letter to Pelford and Lang, 
the lawyers. It was short, and to the 
point. 


“Ascertain,’’ he said, ‘the amount in 
which Mr. Peter Deane is indebted to Mr, 
Mershbon, and any 
with the company started by 
Mr. Mershon, and discharyve all his lia- 
bilities, T give you absolute full power 
in the matter, and request that vou 
Carry it through without 
It will have to be done 
eretion; and | leave 


persons connected 


hit and 


will 
delay. 
with tact and dis- 
the miode of 


a day's 


loing it 


entirely to you, insisting onlw that it 
shall be done at once,” 

He lrew a breath of relief as he ad 
dressed the enve i» At least! i 
anateh his dearest f Mr. Mers} 

Ulches I sim 


they rested on him at the moment of 
their parting, convinced him. 

Yes, that was what his love tor her had 
wrought! He had broken her heart, 
Perhaps, atter all, it would have been 
better if that other woman had not come 
in, and heand Decima had gone away 
together together! 

But he put the thought away trom him. 
It was desecration, a sacrilege. He had 
been mad with passion, with the intoxi- 
cation of her presence, her sweet voice, 
and, more than all, her confession otf 
love, 

He paced up and down the room until 
dawn, then he packed the single bag he 
had with him —the rest of his luggage 
was already on beard—and, flinging 
himeelf on the bed, tried to sleep; and 
he was still awake when the maid 
knocked at the door, 

The sight of bis face in the glass startled 
him; he was shaking like a man sufler- 
ing from the effects of a drinking bout. 
But the cold bath pulled him together 
somewhat, and he made a pretence of 
eating the admirably cooked break tast. 
Then he got into acab, and was driven 
to Charing Cross, 

Waterloo was his station tor Southamp- 
ton; but he had not intended taking De- 
cima to Africa; he was known at Cape 
Town, was known to the oflicers of the 
the Pevensey Castle-in which 
he had booked his passage; so he had 
fixed on Egypt as their place of refuge; 
drove to Charing Cross on the 
chance, She might be there! 

The clock struck eight as he drove into 
the station yard. He told the cabman to 
wait, and then looked for her though he 
knew that she would not come. 

With asigh anda 
twitch of the set lips he gotinto the cab 


veusel 


and he 


She had not come. 


again, and was driven to Waterloo, He 
was just in time to catch the train. 
At Southampton one of the Castle 


officials met him and conducted him to 
the vessel, 

“Your luggage and cases are on boaid, 
my lord,” he said. “Isthatall you have? 
We startin less than an hour, or there- 
abouts,”’ 

Gaunt went down tohis cabin the best 
in the vessel—and tound everything ar- 
ranged comtortably. Afteratew minutes 
he went on deck, and lighting a cigar, 
got into a quiet corner and leant against 
the side, apparently watehing the bust- 
ling crowd below, but in reality seeing 
nothing of it. 

A girl's tace, white and terror-stricken, 
with quivering lips and straining eyes, 
floated betore him; above the shouts of 
the men, and the clatter of the arriving 
passengers, he heard Decima’s 
erying, “Your wife! your wife!” 

About half an hour betore the sailing 
time, Gaunt saw a man come along the 
gangway,carrying a bag in his hand. He 
was a young man, with red hair anda 
pale tace, with small, bloodshot eyes, 
The collar of his overcoat was turned up, 
and he looked cold and ill. 

Hie came across the deck, and paused 
by Gaunt, and looked round. Gaunt 
watched him listlessly, scarcely noticing 
him. Presently the steward came = to 
him,and asked him the number ot 
berth. 

The young tellow hesitated a moment, 
then he said,in a dull, expressionless 


voice 


his 


voice; 

“T don't Know it yet. My name is Jack - 
son; | wired tor a berth this morning.” 

The steward consulted his list. 

“Ah, ves; ‘Jackson.’ That's right, sir. 
I got the wire. I'm atraid you 
think the first-rate, but it 
short notice, you see,” 

Mr. Jackson nodded. 

“Tl didn’t know I 


won't 


cabin Was 


Was going till last 
night,” he said. “Important business 
over there—sprung on me suddenly.” 

The steward nodded. A great many 
persons has, of late, had important busi- 
ness sprung upon them from Africa, and 
had been compelled to rush over there 
suddenly, and at short notice. 

“No. 03, sir,” he said. “If you'll come 
down, I'll show you.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Jackson, “When 
when do we start?” 

“Almost immediately, sir,’ said the 
steward, bustling ahead. The young 
tellow glanced towards the quay, and 
round the deck, then followed him below. 

Phe bustle increased; 
then suddenly the signal sounded for the 
departure from the vessel of those who 
were not going the voyage, and the usual 
relatives friends took 
and the visitors hurried ashore. 


and confusion 


martings of and 


| 
piace 


A flew minutes later the vessel started, 
handkerchiet 


avil sl “ 1 if Live la’ ty 


shad, an ist cheering and 
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or two, then came across the deck and 
looked gloomily, and yet vacantly, at the 
now tast receding quay; as he did so, he 
took out a cigar-case, and absently puta 
cigar between his lips. It was evident 
that his mateh-box was empty, for he 
dropped it into his pocket again and 
looked round. 

Gaunt was standing near and silently 
extended his box. Mr. Jackson took it 
and lita match, and Giaunt noticed that 
the man’s hand shook. He looked across 
the lighted match as he held it to his 
cigar, and caught Gaunt’s eye; and, as if 


he knew that Gaunt had noticed the 
shaking hand, he said, rather reluct- 
antly: 

“Cold, this morning!’ 

Gaunt nodded. He was not in the 
humor for conversation. 

“Beastly cold!’ said Mr. Jackson, 
with a faint shudder. “But I'm seedy— 
and—and teel it more than I should 


otherwise do, I suppose?” He was silent 
fora moment, then he asked, carelessly: 

“Do we stop at Madeira, do you hap- 
pen to know? I've had to start suddenly 

important business atthe Cape—only 
heard last night—and so I don’t know.” 

**No; this is not one of the regular ves- 
We stop at the Canaries.” 

Phe young tellow nodded. 

“Ah, thanks!” 

Giaunt moved away, and presently went 
down to his cabin ty avoid any turther 
talk. His heart was aching as badly as 
any on board—aching with an agony be- 
yond words, 


sels, 


he said, in a low voice. 


He was leaving England and Decima 


forever, Farewell love and all hope 


in lite. Despair stretched darkly betore 
him. 
. o 2 © e we 


About an hour after Trevor had stolen 


trom Prince’s Mansions, the parlor- 
maid glanced up at the clock in the 
kitchen. 


“IT suppose his lordship isn’t coming 
back to-night, or he’d have told me to 
geta room ready?” she remarked to the 
cook, who yawned in sympathy; ‘and 
yet he’s lett his coat.” 

“Perhaps he’s come back and got it,” 
suggested the cook. 

“No,or | should have heard him, tor 
I've been listening. I wonder when 
Mrs. Dalton lett? I didn’t see her go, and 
his lordship didn’t ring. She and Mr. 
Deane’s sister must have gone together, 
I suppose. Now, there’s a pretty girl, if 
you like, cook! and the image of her 
brother. We've had quite a lot ot visi- 
tors to-night,” and she laughed. 

“Perhaps they’re in the drawing-room 
now ?” said the cook. 

Jane shook her head. 

“No, its all quiet. I went and listened 
atthe door just now, and, not hearing 
anyone, I Knocked and looked in. There 
is no one there. I got a start, though,” 
she added, with a smile. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, his lordship had thrown his fur 
coat on the sota, and it looks tor all the 
world as it somebody was lying there,” 
replied Jane. She yawned again. 

“Well, I think we'd better go to bed; 
it's no use sitting up for Mr. Deane. I 
expect he’s at Cardigan Terrace; and, it 
so, he won't be till the 


home stnall 


rea) 


hours! 

“Better see to the drawing-room fire, 
hadn'tyou?” said the cook, as she turned 
down the page of her novel; but Jane 
shook her head. 

“Oh, it don’t matter. Mr. Deane al- 
Ways goes straight to bed when he comes 
in; I hear his door shut.” 

The went to bed after a 
little more talk, and the place was w rapt 


two women 


in silence, Bobby Was not an early 
mser—few young persons are; it is the 
middle-aged and the old who find it 


easier to get up than to lie thinking 
and if Bobby got his breakfast by ten 
o'clock he was quite suited and satisfied, 
Lord Gaunt’s servants had an easy time 
of it in that respect. 

It Was past nine when Jane went into 
the drawing-room to light the fire. The 
electric lamp was still burning, and she 
looked over her shoulder and called to 
the cook. 

“Mr. Deane hasn't come in yo," 


. she 
said. 


“TIT wonder where he is?” 

The cook grumbled incoherently. ‘*] 
suppose I had better get break tast all the 
same?” she said. “It I don't he'll come 
rushing in, and want it all of a hurry. 
Italways happens like that.” ; 

Jane laughed, turned out the | 


ampand 
drew back the curtains. 


As she did so 
she Was CODS« 


lous Ol a faint perfume: she 
knew it very well, for it was th: scent 
that ALIWAYS hg 4 t Mr Arie 
~ ‘ > 
ra , . 
K 
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lit the fire, picking up the shatters 
photograph, then began to sweep t)). 
room, but her eyes fell on the costly coat 
on the sofa. 

“I'd better take it into the bedroom,” 
she said to herselt, “or it will be smot},. 
ered with the dust. Lor’, how carele« 
gentlefolks are of their things.” 

A moment afterwards a shriek rang 
through the place, and the cook, rushing 
into the room whence the cry had pro. 
ceeded, found her tellow-servant lean- 
ing against the table, with the coat at 
her teet, and her eyes staring at some. 
thing on the sofa. 

“Oh, Jane, whatever isthe matter!” 
Then she, too, screamed, and the two 
women stood, clinging to each other, 
and staring at the motionless figure with 
terror in their eyes. 

Their cries, repeated again and again, 
brought the porter and the page into the 
room, tollowed by two or three occu. 
pants of the other flats; amongst the 
latter was a retired army doctor, who, 
taking in the situation ata glance, pushed 
his way to the couch, and examined the 
body. 

“She is dead!’ he said gravely. “Who 


are the servants here? Ah! Do you 
know the lady? Who is she?” 

Jane, halt tainting, gasped out the 
name, 


“It’s Mrs. Dalton—Mr. Thorpe’s sister! 
She came here last night!’ She broke 
into terrified sobs. 

“Alone?” asked the doctor. “But stop 

-better not answer. Let someone go tor 
the gentleman, Mr. Thorpe. Here, boy, 
take acab and bring him!’ He thrust 
the page- boy trom the room, and turned 
to the porter as he did so; “and you go 
tor the police.”’ 

In a very short time two policemen 
were on the scene. They cleared the 
room, and mounted guard beside the 
body. 

“We've sent to Scotland Yard tor a de- 
tective officer,” one said to the doctor! 
He arrived betore Morgan Thorpe, and 
at once, with the sangtroid of experience, 
took possession of “the case;’”’ and, with 
note-book in hand, he was questioning 
the servants when Morgan Thorpe burst 
in. 

Hie was white as death, but the pallor 
increased to lividity as he bent over the 
body and gazed at the beautiful face, 
now placid with the rest and peace of 
death. 

“You Know her; identity her?” asked 
the detective. “Ot course, I warn you 


that anything you say—you_ under- 
stand ?”’ 
“Yes; she is—is my sister!” said 


Thorpe; leaning against the table, and 
staring at the dead woman. ‘My sister; 
yes!” 

“You knew she had come here?” 

Thorpe nodded. 

“Why did she come here?) Whom did 
she come to see?” : 

‘Deane,’ replied Thorpe. In that mo- 
ment, talsehood, evasion, were impossi- 
ble. 

**Deane—who is he?” 

“Hie lives here—in these rooms,” said 
Thorpe. “I thought she was at home— 
in her room! I came back late last night 
from the club—it was early this morning. 
Her door was closed. I—I thought =he 
was in bed! I went to my room, and— 
and I was in bed when they fetched me! 
Who—who has doneit? She has been 
murdered !” 

“I’m afraid said the detective, 
grimly. He looked atthe Persian dsx- 
ger, Which lay on the floor, as it had 
dropped trom Trevor's hand. 

“That did it; don’t touch it, please.” 
he added, though any of those present 
would have died rather than do ~. 
“Why did she come here to see Mr. 
Deane—a lady—alone—you know ?” 

Thorpe moistened his parched !i)>- 
“Give me sometbing—brandy !”’ 

The detective nodded, and the do‘ 
poured out a glass of brandy for Ther,- 
He drank it at a draught. 

“Pll tell you all I know. She—sl 
He shuddered. “She came here te *’ 
get some money from him.” 

The detective made a note. 

“Goon,” he said, gravely. 
threaten him?” 

“No, no—only—only persuade,” s«)/ 
Thorpe. 

“Oh, Laura—Laura!”’ 

The detective turned to the trem)!! 
shrinking servants. 

“Where is Mr. Deane?” he asked. 

“I—I don’t know, sir!’’ said Jane, * 

a terrified “*He—he hasn't 
home all night.”’ 

“How do you know that?” dema! 


so,” 


“Came tw 


sob. 


letective, quietly rhe gir 
With a ew lered alr 
4s t—sSoO far aS i K ts 
tective rdided His sha 
rht the shattered portrait ira 





where Jane, all unsuspectingly — she 
sight that 1t had been accidentally 
.k ed off the mantel piece—had placed 

in the table. He took it up. 
“Portrait ot the deceased. Whose is 


-‘\ir.—Mr. Deane’s, sir,” sobbed Jane. 
“j{e—he put it on the mantel-shelf the 
ther day.” 

it all seemed so plain to the shrewd 
itective. The woman had come to 
threaten or ecajole this Mr. Deane, a 
jiarrel had ensued; the broken por- 
trait, the dagger. It was all quite plain. 

“Give me a description ot Mr. Deane, 
will you?” he said. 

‘Thorpe, with his hand to his heart, 
tried to deseribe Bobby, and the detec- 
tive took notes, 

“You can go into the kitchen,” he said 
t» the servants, “but don’t leave the 
place, please.” 

“It's quite evident who’s to blame 
here’ he said to the army doctor, who 
stood grave and attentive. “I'll get a 
warrant tor this Mr. Deane.” 

‘Thorpe overheard, and looked up, with 
a bewildered expression, 

*Deane—Deane did not do it,” he said, 
fecbly. “He—he isn’t capable of it! Oh, 
why did I let her come? It isn’t Deane!”’ 

hut the detective smiled—a superior 
sinile. His experience had convinced 
him that, as a rule, there was very little 
mystery about a murder. It wasonly 
in novels that there was any doubt as to 
the criminal who had committed the 
deed, 

ile went to the door of the inner room, 
and tried it. 

“Locked,” he said to one of the con- 
stables. ‘Go round, and see it the key’s 
inside.” 

The man went round and unlocked the 
door, and the detective passed through 
the suite of rooms, noting everything 
with his sharp eyes, and re-entered the 
drawing-room by the passage. 

“Ile got off through those rooms,” he 
said to the doctor. 

“'The—the scoundrel!’ he gasped in 
“You—you will be able to get 


response, 
him ?”? 

‘The detective smiled confidently. 

“Oh, yes; crime’s too recent for him to 
escape. Tl have bim under the hue and 
ery in half an hour.” 

Leaving the policeman in charge, he 
went back to Seotland yard, and ina 
tew minutes,a fairly accurate description 
ot Bobby was being flashed over the 
country. 

Then the detective, with other officials, 
returned to the mansions two hours 
later. Morgan Thorpe was still there, 
seated in a chair, his head in his hands. 
lie had finished the decanter of brandy, 
and was looking half stupefied. 

\s they entered, he looked up in a be- 
wildered fashion. 

“Iuve—have you tound him?” he de- 
manded, hoarsely. 

“No,” said the detective; ‘“*but we shall 
have him presently, without a doubt. 
lle can’t have got far.” 

\t this moment the door was flung 
open, and Bobby and an elderly man en- 
tered, in hot taste. 

Morgan Thorpe sprang to his feet. 

“Deane Y? he exclaimed, 

lie detective stepped behind Bobby, 
and shut the door, 

“Mtr. Deane,I think?’ he said, 

telly. “DTarrest you ” 

lsut Bobby had sprung to the sofa, and 
. White and shuddering. betore the 

« sheet with which they had rever- 
covered the dead woman. 
itis not true!’ he cried. “Oh, it 
‘ it can’t be! Thorpe!’ he flung 
li Lands out in appeal, “*tell me it isn’t 
true? 

foorpe stared at him. 

«’s dead—murdered!’ he gasped, 
wii hanging under-lip. ‘*Murdered 
here last night—in your rooms!” 

“What!” cried Bobby. 


po- 





stood 


lhe detective laid a hand on his 
shoulder, 
. Deane, I arrest you ona charge 
of wilful murder!’ : 
»y turned his eyes upon him, too 
“tinned to speak; but the elderly gen- 


in beside him said, with agitation: 
here is some mistake. If the poor 
‘ire was murdered last night, Mr. 
ane is certainly not the criminal; tor 
‘it all last evening at my house at 
; he came to dine, with two other 
also pupils of mine—and re- 
ithe night. I—the other guests, 
tnts—can prove this.” 


K , en 


ective’ was staggered. 


to see him She was tound 


oat,”’ he na ated’ the 


said Bobby 

ve looked 
irply. 

y hose coat is this?” he asked sternly. 


round at the ser- 
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Jane gasped for breath. 

“My master’s—Lord—Lord Gaunt’s!”’ 
she said at last. 

The detective trowned. 

“When did you see Lord Gaunt last?” 
he asked, quickly. 

“Last night —about ten—he passed me 
in the corridor.” 

“He was here, then?” 

She nodded, spasmodically. 

“Yes, I let him in.” 

“Did he wear that coat?” 

She nodded, and fell to sobbing. 

“Yes; he came in it; he left without it; 
but—butit you think that his lordship 
did it, you’re wrong, wrong. He 
couldn't !”’ 

The detective 
Morgan Thorpe. 

“Did your sister know Lord Gaunt?” 
he asked. 

Morgan Thorpe got up and steadied 
himselt by the back of the chair. 

“It’s no use keeping it back,” he 
said, as it to himself. “Gentlemen, my 
poor sister was—was Lord CGaunt’s— 
wite!”’ 

“His wite! 
Dalton.”’ 

“She was his wile,” said Thorpe, with 
a kind ot dogged sullenness. “They 
they were separated. He letther. They 
must have met by accident here last 
night.”’ 

One of the Scotland yard officials drew 
the detective aside. 

“*You’ve made a mistake this time,” he 
aaid in a low voice. “The man you want 
is this Lord Gaunt! Hurry up! You've 
lost a lot of time as it is!” 


turned swiftly upon 


You described her as Mrs. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


*) HE detective was staggered, and 
| looked round rather sullenly. His 
protessional reputation was a high 


one, and he felt his mistake acutely. 

“What hotel does Lord Gaunt use ?” he 
asked of the servant. 

“He always goes to Morlet’s when the 
rooms are being done up, or he can't 
sleep here for any reason,” said Jane, 
weeping. “But it isn’t his lordship——” 

The detective leit the room, and got 
into a cab. 

“Lord Gaunt in?” he inquired, care- 
lessly, of Wilkins. 

“His lordship lett us early this morn- 
ing, sir,’”’ was the reply. 

The detective had quite expected this 
answer. 

“Do you know where I can find him?” 
he inquired, as carelessly. 

Wilkins looked surprised. 

“His lordship sailed tor 
morning,” he said. “The vessel must 
have started by this time. We sent his 
lordship’s luggage on yesterday—to the 
Pevensey Castle.”’ 

The detective nodded, and bit his lip. 
Then he stood for a moment pondering. 
Surely Lord Gaunt would not have been 
such a fool as to shut himself up ina 
vessel wich could be stopped by cable 
at Madeira!” 

“Went in a cab, I suppose ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, sir; a hansom. His lordship only 
had a bag.”’ 

“Just so. Did you happen to hear what 
directions he gave the cabman? I’ve got 
important business with his lordship, 
and want to catch him before he starts, 
it I can.’’ 

“He said, ‘Charing Cross Station,’” 
said Wilkins. “I happened to hear him.” 

The detective’s tace cleared. Of course! 
Gaunt would leave his luggage to go by 
the Cape vessel, and himself make for 
the Continent. The detective saw the 
move in an instant. 

“Thanks!” he said, as he jumped into 
his cab, and was driven to Charing Cross, 
There he wired a description ot Lord 
Gaunt to the police at Southampton and 
Dover, and instructed them to stop 
him. 

A Continental train happened to be 
due, and the detective, pretty well as- 
sured that he was on the track of a fugi- 
tive, went down to Dover by it. 


Africa this 


The Southampton telegram arrived ex- 
actly one hour after the “Pevensey 
Castle” had sailed. 

Meanwhile, the police at the Mansions 


were gathering information trom the 
servants and other persons; and very 
soon the fact of Decima’s visit on the 
previous evening came out. 
Bobby was amazed and horrified. 
“Yes, she is my sister,” he said. “She 


must have come to see me, as Jane says 
She could not have come to meeet Lord 
Gannt!” tor the inspector ac 
to sugyest this 

“Where should we r k 
Miss Deane?’ he asked, sigt ently 

jobby shook his head. He was 
tused and bewildered. 


“She may be with her aunt, Lady Pau- 


line Lascelles; or she may have gone 
back home. I cannot understand! I will 
go round to Lady Pauline’s,” 

The inspector nodded. 

“One otf my men will go round with 
you,” he said, gravely. 

Bobby started. 

“You—you don’t think —you don't dare 
to suspect my sister——?” he began; and 
the inspector responded, quietly: 

“Well, the young lady was here, last 
night, Mr. Deane. I will ask you to see 
that she does not leave London just yet. 
She will be sure to be wanted, you see.” 

Bobby went round to Berkeley Square, 
accompanied by a detective, and Lady 
Pauline came down to the drawing room 
te them. 

“A terrible thing has happened, Lady 
Pauline,” said Bobby, whose white tace 
and quivering lips had startled her. “A 
—a lady has been found dead—murdered 
—in my—that is, Lord CGaunt’s—rooms: 
and—and—is Decima here?” 

“Yes, she is here,” said Lady Pauline, 
gravely. “She is very ill with brain 
tever.”’ 

Bobby uttered an exclamation. 

“I must see her, Lady Pauline. I 
must! They say—it is said—that she was 
at my rooms last night, and—and——” 

Lady Pauline’s strength of mind came 
to her aid. 

“In the rooms where this poor lady has 
been tound?”’ she said. “Yes, I know 
that she went to your rooms; the woman 
in charge ot the house told me so. But 
—”" she stopped, struck silent by the 
expression of Bobby’s tace. 

“Tell me all you know,” 
gravely and calmly. 

Bobby, in hurried and agitated accents, 
told all that he knew. 

“It is dreadful to think, to suggest, 
that, that Decima is mixed up in this!” 
he said. “She cannot possibly know 
anything about it. Oh, let me see her!” 

“You may see her,” said Lady Pauline, 
“but you cannot learn anything from 
her. She is quite unconscious. Here is 
the doctor.” 

She heard his step coming down the 
stairs, and called him in. 

“Miss Deane is ill, very ill,’ he said 
quietly. “She may remain unconscious 
for some time, possibly for days. You 
may see her, yes; you can do no harm.” 

Bobby went up and stood and gazed at 
the white face with the staring eyes; then 
he came down again and looked help- 
lessly round him. 

“We may as well go, sir,”’ said the de- 
tective. ‘“‘Lady Pauline will let us know 
when Miss Deane is well enough to be 
asked any questions,” 

They returned to Prince’s Mansions, 
and the detective made his report to the 
inspector. He nodded gravely and drew 
Bobby aside. 

“Miss Deane will be an important wit- 
ness,” he said. “I may as well tell you, 
Mr. Deane—mind, I don’t speak officially 

that we do not suspect Miss Deane. 

“Suspect!” exclaimed Bobby, indig- 
nantly. 

The inspector raised his eyebrows. 

“Well, she was here, you see; and any- 
one present in these last night 
might fall under suspicion; but it seen 
to me that the case against Lord Gaunt 
is as clear as noonday.” 

“Lord Gaunt!” said Bobby, chokingly. 
“He is incapable of it!’ 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 

“That's what one so often thinks,” he 
said. “However, we shall soon see. Gur 
man will have overtaken him by this 
time, I should think.” 

They had removéd the body, but Mor- 
gan Thorpe had still lingered. The shock 
and the brandy he had consumed had 
rendered him a pitiable spectacle. 

“Come home with me! Don’t 
leave me alone, Deane!” he said, cluteh- 
ing at Bobby’s arm, and quite forgetting 
his recent plot to rob him. 

“IT will see you home,” said Bobby, 
passing his hands across his brow. “I 
don’t know what to do—where to turn. 
lought to go home and tell my tather ot 
all this—-not that it would be of any use! 

but I can’t leave my sister. Yes, Iwill 
go home with you.” 

They went to Cardigan Terrace, and 
Bobby looked round the familiar room 
with a shudder: he could almost see the 
small, exquisitely dressed figure sitting 
at the piano. 

There was a letter on the mantel-shelf, 


she said, 


TOOTS 


come 


, 


and Morgan Thorpe took it up, and 
opened the envelope with shaking fin 
gers. Buthe was incapable of reading 
it. and he held it out to Bobby 

“Read it Deane,” he sa 

ai the ! al 

“DEAR THORP! | tee ery wes 
and shall run over to the Continent tor a 
change; uiay st ome time. I wus 


sorry to hear that Mrs. Dalton had a bad 
headache when I called to say ‘(iood- 
bye.’ Lam starting in half an hour. I 
packed this morning. Always do things 
suddenly, don’t I? Remember me to 
Deane and all the rest.— Yours, 

“Rautrnu TREVOR.” 


Thorpe moaned in a maudlin way. 

“Poor old Trevor! He will be awtully 
eut up when he hears of—ot it! He was 
very tond of her, Deane! My poor 
Laura!” He drew the hand which held 
the tumbler of brandy and scda across 
his eyes, 

“IT can’t realize it yet! What a loss tor 
me! She was so—so clever! I shall 
never get on without her! So Trevor's 
gone! It seems as if everybody had 
gone! You'll stand by me, Deane. You 
—you may hear all sorts of things about 
me, but you--you won't believe them, 
Deane. I’ vealways had a liking for you, 
my dear boy, always——” 

“Retter not drink any more,” said 
Bobby; but Thorpe shook his head. 

“It's the only thing that will keep me 
up! To think that Laura's dead; butch- 
ered—and by that beast, Gaunt! I al- 
ways hated him. A stuck-up, sneering 
beast! Yes, l always hated him, and so 
did she!" 

“And they were married?” said Bobby, 
witha sharp pang of remorse for his 
own folly. 

Thorpe nodded. 

“Yes; don’t bear any malice because I 
kept it from you, dear boy. It was her 
secret, not mine, and she was so sensi- 
tive! My poor Laura! But he shall hang 
for it! He shall hang for it!” 

Bobby shuddered. 

“IT don’t believe he did it; I can’t!’ he 
said. “I know Gaunt. AsI've said 
a score of times, he isn’t capable of it. 
It's just that. Some things are impos- 
sible to some men, and—and murder is 
impossible to Lord Gaunt!” 

“Then who did it?” demanded Thorpe, 
with a hiccough. “Tell me that! Isn’t 
the evidence against him as strong as it 
can be!" 

Bobby shook his head. The evidence 
might be as strong as it could be, and 
yet it did not convince him. After he 
had seen Thorpe led away to bed 
speechiessly drunk—he left the house. 
The subtle, tamiliar perfume in the room 
seemed to follow him, and the dead wo- 
man’s face and voice haunted him. 

(m his way to Lady Pauline’s he 
bought the second edition of an evening 
paper—no evening paper ever owns toa 
first edition--and while he waited in the 
drawing room, read the account. 

“The Tragedy at Prince’s Mansions!” 
it was headed, and there were “scare 
lines” at intervals of the report. 

His heart sank as he read the smooth, 
and yet graphic, statement. 

The murdered woman was, as 
forth, the wife of Lord Giaunt. Here tol- 
lowed all his mames and titles. Tle had 
married her, with «a suppression of his 
rank, and had very soon after the cere- 
mony, Which had taken place in Switv- 
erland, separated trom her, going on the 
travels which had made him, with a cer- 
tain section of the public, tamous. 

The lady had yone to his 
rooms whether by appointment or net 
the report and it was 
proved by the statement of the servants 
that Lard 
rem eraas. 

Lord to leave 
then without tis overcoat; and the mur- 


it set 


deceased 


could not) say 


she had met (saunt in these 


(fsaunt had been seen 
dered woman had been tound lying dead 
on the couch, and covered by this same 
overcoat. 

The antique dagger with which the 
deed had been comunitted had been townd 
lying near the body. had 
disappeared. 

This, in brief — the account took a whole 
page of the paper, forit was the dull sea- 
son, and amurder—and such a murder! 

wasan editorial god-send 
stance of the account. 

Well might Bobby’s heart sink as he 
read it. 


Lord Giaunt 


Was Lhe suls- 


His own name, and alas, and 


alas! leecitua’s Occurred several tines. 

He statled a groan, and crammed the 
paper inte his pocket, as Lady Pauline 
entered, 

“Drecioia is still uneonsecious,’’ she said, 
She was calm and Sell-possesmend, with 
the calmness and self Possessioneolé tris. 
tiam fortitucle “The doctor says she 
may tay live, but that it: will tee scone 
time before she w be able to te qT 
auvtl iv Is there any later ne 

Ls pal 

" 
; 
lie as mot! Heis not!’ said Bobby. 
i’ BR OONTINU BD.) 





BY TREASURF. 


a 
I bave iden away ett of days 
\ tremeure | + 
And it Mastes= . * leray 
Arocd it te meet ve *“< 
Armed 10 be reeet Dery “aii err 
As biue me Ute trey “—- 


This treasure, cGarded * and are 
le worthiees to ail bul m- 

It is not the ghost of a rom i pale 

(br of rose full Dio o « trex) 

Nor a Violet placked is ™ e moses tale 
With its fragrant +* eet hes. fei 

Tis no jeaf by a lower ® te bh made dear 
For me it ha® meteoric mone 

Of that epringtime of joy aod bop an i tens 
When my beart @ae it ar 1 wor 

Hut it brings me the @ fof baby feet 
And the liep of a silent Soice 

And the email meotet bands that my owt 


hands meet 
Make ty empty 
In the heoiy 
The deepening a 
There is kites of mine, there i« tearotn 
For my treasure « tel) * #in 


LL le 


Bride. 


heart re 
calm, When tle 


re threug 


QVAK away on that rouge } mstagainst 


which the At.anmt teat« its Waves, 
Bridget Llagat twithhergrand 
father Birishe as she was called, wasa 
pretty child, with a leek of lawnhing 
womanthend) t i grey eves, 


She and Tits abiteed a lean-te cabin 


beyond the village. a tiny place, perched 


midway down tle ft. and looking, but 
for the trail of steers irling upwards 
from it preeat lire, Ke sore wild bird of 
passage patisitg it its Tagghat 


happy-go-lucky 


Tim tlagan was a 
ne’er-do- well, wh riteresd athout all day 
with his battered eautheen cocked rak 


hea dand a pipe 


mivsterious dis 


ishily cm the =: le of tis 
in his maicuth Phe recaede 
appearances at mighttas 

Hie was hee ~ ard the 
villagers had their suspicions of his being 
Tim Hlagan was sucha 


wnte live wall 
a poacher, but 

clever fellow, his laeks 
ike the 


‘were Se silvery . 


and his eyes se meot his grand- 


child, that many Sins were forgiven 
him. 

His only sem, Bride's father, bad been 
drowned one stermy night when outin 
his fishing smack. ashert time berore 


Hride’s birth, and Wife soon 
followed binn 
Hlow Bride ever 


child ste be 


the Voung 


grewiinte the healthy 


atoe Wasa tuarvel, andkdue 


timiniv te the greoemdowill t the village 


wotrnern, whe hes? aller her with the 
unselfishness that the very peoor evinee 
toward each 

\« tite Dae Ihr le irew herself, 
Little ley tt «wav from these triends 
ot he t she ftelit that thev re 
garded her gra ather With suspicion, 
an i all the termdermes@ inthe child's na 
tlure Was ‘ > ti ther savle’) Teetural tiny 
relative 

She toiled arried peat, and 
ug atid beet the tot potatoes until 
her teach ‘ | ‘ vo while the old 
mati clievest t siite mt tlhe | { thy 
eabin, tis - t eck pup dropping 
sidewares ! t 

With «a ! hin ride was 
awahe x thie ess 
Stureiv, t s ‘ ‘ wratid 
fatine = ‘ = | ‘ ‘ t 
mriertaiel 

At - - i tt 1@ii 
cCacies t acie a} earTuatine Th «tlhe 
eabin, she belie i the plausible tales 
Tim t i t& ‘ t r Clear presence 
and enjoved But that was 
eariiet. ! ul vy “as 
taken for granmtesi, ra ts and her grand 
father’s ypexstitness it ude 

Phere was a titne wt she cooked the 
rabbits fer tir arnd sulesistedd porn tae 
toes ancl st a t erect Pim rallied 
heron her wantol appetate, bul nothing 
he said: Lied ThaceWe 

Lite sete! sta littie hard to Brick 
at titmes, tt x - iret think much 
mterut it, arid “AS ride yea Vv her 
own tault be ta ¢ bersel! from the 
Villiage t tia a & iv Mas ft 
lowed bva™ - ‘ zg ast 
Just ‘ ‘ - a~ t ‘ 
t he 

I 3 - ‘ ' 

‘ 4 . x ‘ shoe 
re ww ’ * ‘ 


i ie a ‘ yg 
ion, at iInusva ‘ g 1 s” it poas- 


antry 


She stayed away from the little chapel 
because her grandfather refused to go, 
and afterwards, though gui Father 
Barry talked to her, she was ashamed to 
appear there alter =» 
Yet she had a religion ot 
had hung up her dead mother’s crucimx 
ina cranny ot the rocks and she prayed 
asortot incongruous prayer when she 
felt her sins pressing upom her, that must 


long an albsence 
her own, and 


surely have made the very angels smile. 
The kind eld priest saw that the child 
Was passing through acurious phase of 


her lite, and he had the semse te leave 
her religion to assert itself later on, and 
when he called at the Hagan’ little 
cabin would talk pleasantiy on every 
conceivable topie save religien, and 
would give Bride much valuatle ad- 
viee where the plot of potatoes was 


concerned, 

His kind heart ached for the 
less child, and teared tor her tee, I think, 
a little, until day, in his walks 
abroad, he little 
that contained 


delicate shells 


meother- 


one 


came across the cave 
the 


crucifix, and saw the 


wreaths of sea weed 


arranged with care betore it 


“Poor littl: ehild.” he said, with ‘ 
shake of the head and a mist betore his 
kind old eyes, “poor Little metherless 
ehild.” 

One day Bride was bemding over her 
spade, hot and = tired This wasone of 


her had days. The sun Was striking 
fiercely on her tack, the gr mi was 
parched and dry, and ditheult te make 
aAnY impression Upon 

There was thunder in the air, and 1 
breath ruffled the dark waters that lay 


herself 


Piricte 
brushed 


straightened 


tlie 


beneath her 
wearily and 
hot 

A voice behind ber broke 


hair from her 
brow 


mile me. 


the 


“Give me the spade.” it said; “this 
work is too hard tor you, ehud 

Bride turned round quickly and met 
the blue eves that glanees? down at her. 
The young man looked puzzled tora 
moment, then be sruile 


a elelightediv. 
Bride?” he 
make 


“Why, it’s never little 

said, after another glance @ 
“Little Bride Ilagan * 
little Bride, to live 
ple and settle down. 
dering about, and 


home atter all.” 


sur 
I"ve home, 
mtnie 
I'm t 


there's me place 


tig iV own pe? - 


reiof wan- 


like 


trust te 
the voung master whe had come tack to 
the great house. 


Bride curtsied gravely. This 


He had not visited the village 


for sey - 
eral vears, and Bride could only just re- 
meniber the tall bow whe had sometimes 
treated her to lollipeps ateld Mother 
Ryan's. 


She curtsied again with dow neast eves, 


and didi mot see the smthe om trerald 
(Reilly's face as he looked at the de- 
mure figure betore hin, 

Bride was a pieture im the short skirt 


that showed her bare brewm teet, and 
the red haundkKerchiet ted over ber black 
hair, With the corner dippunmg imte her 


SeTIOUS EV Es, 


The young master took the sunburnt 
hand in his, and shook it gentiv 

In his eves Brick Mar st a «t l.ifa 
loveable ome, amd ste vwa> al. and 
looked vounmger tham her  sewenrtees 
years. 

“Are you glad [ve evr mie, little 
Bride?” he ashed Ile was trimitnu of 
happiness himself, amd telt that the 
world was mot the al t 
that sore people seenmied t au 

And Bride told him t ats “Was vlad 
that he had come home t \ Among 
his OWN people, amd Weorshipegpesd | 
his hind words, and gemia appysn 
Heinsisted upon helping t Zz up the 
plot, in spite of ber protestations 

Phen he went to speak ¢ Dirt, Whiwse 
tobaceo sthohke was irlimg? uy “Wards 
the potato plot slowly mthe heayvw at- 


Lett to berselt. Brick 
artis of 


° aned 
‘ and 
looked out to sea. As she stumad there she 


thosphera 


her the oW stotme wa 


saw the young master running down the 
elitt road in the direction of the village. 
A sudden Passionate praver “ee te 
Bride's lips, “Blessin’s om wer for ver 
kind deed and kinder words, Masther 
teerald!’ She tound her grandfather sit- 
ting by the doorstep, chuckling sottly t 
hatuiselt 
When thev sat lowm at the rickety 
table tor their meal, Tim put a piece of 
i t nm his A ana ru u ON 
ry I snwtl ‘i ‘ “A 
i thie t nit - ¥ aga I it 
h . , . 


» 

.~ ' i Vas 
vid laug ti k «a the young 
miiasthber fornint the very door He 
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cackled again, and wiped the tear~ from 
his eyes with the back ot his hand 

It was too much. Bride, with a erim- 
son face and choking beart, thrust the 
dish of potatoes in front of him, and, de- 
spite hixs exclamation that “Satan him- 
selt had hould o° the rusbet 
outat the open door and dewn to the 


colleen,” 


beach. 

Oh, the shame of it, the burning, dread- 
tul shame, that her grandfather should 
be a poacher, a thiet! She had never ac- 
knowledged it to herself before. That 
anybody belonging to ber should steal 
from: the who had a kind 
word tor every one. 

A change came over Bride atter that 
day. The burden of her grandtather’s 
guilt lay heavily upon her. She ne longer 
sang over her work, but accomplished it 
She grew thinner, and her 


young taster, 


in silence. 
eyes more wisttul, until a look came Inte 
them and stayed there, that brought a 
lump into the good priest's throat. 

Bride was the beloved of 
his flock, and the hardest to approach, 
perhaps more thought of and loved for 


one ot best 


that very reason. 

that the 
preying heavily on her mind, something 
that she dared not talk about, and though 
he delicately hinted at her trouble, such 
a terrified, wild look came into her eyes 


lie saw girl had something 


that he changed the subject with a sigh. 
ith a 


Tim wasan amusing old man, w 


fund of humor, and the young 


traste 


often came and sat beside him on the 
wooden bench at the cabin door, and 
listened to his anecdotes. But Bride 


stayed indoors or wentto the beach w hen 
she saw him coming. 

she could not meet the frank 
the man her grandfather was cheating. 
Gerald «Reilly thought her strangely 
altered trom the merry little girl he bad 
known vears betore, and told Tim that 
he kept her too hard at work. 


eves of 


one day down in the village, Bride 
heard that there was company at the 
great house, and gay doings, fer the 


young master Was going to keep up his 
birthday in the good old style. The grand 
lady he was going to marry had arrived 
with ever so many other gentlefolks the 
day before. 
“Ye will be 
woman 


footin’ it yerselt, Bride,” 
said good-naturediv, and 
then, coming nearer in order that the 
should not overhear her, “I've 
the dacentest little towered cotton ye 
iver laid eyes on, and ye could wear it 
wid mighty little altering to fit we. Ye 
may have it wid all the pleasure in life, 
asthore. Feth! ye’d hould yer own wid 
the best av them, an’ be the purtiest eol- 
leen there.”’ 

she added the last words by way of en- 
couragement, for she was a born mateh- 
maker, and determined that Bride's 
good looks should not be thrown away. 
bride smiled and thanked her, but she 


one 


gu msl | Uo) 


rN 
her head too, and, raising her basket, 
turned homewards, 

Her way lay along by the elit, 
the distance the smoke 
from their peat tire curling upwanis. 

Bride placed her basket on the 
and pushed back the hood of 
red cloak. Hlow hot she 
before with 
thought ot herself among the 
lagers dancing in the barn. 

Why 


towered gown that motherly Mrs. R ev 


and in 
she could see 
roe’ ks 
her little 
it Was. gazed 


her unseeing eves, and 


gay \Viil- 
she 


should not wear the gaily 


had offered, and dance with as light a 
heart and heels as the best of them? She 


was lostin this day-dream when voices 
the 
had paused behind a jutting roek. 

“They are a 
tserald,” 
of disapproval in its tones, 

“They are the warmest-hearted people 
eve;r 


sounded close beside her Speaanecrs 


eurlous set of 


fa pie. 


said a clear voice, with a ring 


you came across, Beatrice, and 
when you live amongst them, my dear- 
est, you will understand and 


therm. 


appreciate 
Now, old Tim Hagan is the most 
original, quaint old chap. Surely 


Why, 


Vewl 
were struck by his manner. it vou 
had been a duchess “4 

“Yes, interrupted his compan 


ion. still somewhat 


yes,” 
disdaintully, most 
but What tartraen hie 


how deo 


picturesque; 
stnohkes, and 


hey existin that 


smoky atmosphere! Besides. I] have 
heard that these Irish are terrible decep. 
tions and say one thing to one’s tace and 
another behind one’s back.” 

Hie broke into a laugh that i= * = 
whatt ed 

Impressions taker . kc 

v ave r 4 


when she grows up t n ah 
by , | 
beet mt AU Lik. a 


} i 


ing of bead I } : 
mistaken. Seems a sad little thing 


8 OF } 
al 
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Brnde had risen ere this, and caught up 
her basket witha wildly beating heart, 
just as the speakers turned the corner »; 
the rocks. She did not look up until the 
young master said: 

“Why, here's little Bride coming tro: 
market.” 

Bride's tace was flushed, her eye« 
bright; her hood was half off her dark 
eurls. She looked upand curtsied, but 
her heart within her was soreand hot 
with indignation. She caught a glimpse 
of a tace tramed in golden hair, that 
seemed to her little short of angelic, and 
lips that belied the unkind words they 
had uttered. 

A week passed by. The young master 
and hix lady-love came no more to the 
lithe cabin. One day Bride saw the 
young couple in the distance. The young 
lady was evidently notin her element 
when climbing rocks, tor she paused 
every moment to borrow assistance trom 
ber lower’s strong arm. 

Simee the day she heard them, the 
words the Leautiful stranger had uttered 
rang continually in Bride’s ears. And 
the cruellest part of it all was that, with 
regari to ber grandtather, the words 
were true. 

Nevertheless, Bride’s hot blood was up 
inarms. What right had this English 
stranger to take away their character? 
Bride hated her, hated her with all the 
vehbemence ot her nature. 

me day when she went to the little 
she tound that the tide had been 

than usual,and the waves had 
toreed their way in, sweeping away her 
offerings of shells and seaweed, and even 
iisiguring the crucifix with spray. 

“he sat there watching the waves curl 
in and peur their boiling froth over the 
recks. It was a desolate stretch ot coast, 
amd dangerous too, to any one who did 
net Know it well. 

The intense desolation overwhelmed 
Bride atter a time,and she rose and wan- 
derei onand on along the shore, each 
step disclosing ascene of more rugged 
splendor. The sun was setting and the 
tall gray crags were bathed in its red 
giow. 

The waves rolled in, gleaming with 
splendid opalescent tints of crimson and 
pink and amber. Bride was the only 
eTeature who ever wandered there, for it 
was tar from the village and hard work 
climbing over the slippery weed-covered 
rocks. 

The cliffs thereabouts, with the excep- 
tien of one place, rose skywards like an 
iron wall, and were as unassailable. 
When the tide came in, small chance was 
there for any one caught by it. To-day 
it suited Bride’s desolate mood, and she 
tound a comfort in the sighing and 
meaning of the waves as they swirled 
ever the rocks. 

“he Was stooping to pick upa bit of 
weed when acry was borne towards her 


eave 


highe r 


em the breeze; then it drifted away 
again. 
Bride raised her head and _ listened. 


\gain it came, rising and falling wierd|!y. 
The girl's heart beat fast. Shadows were 
and the base of the cliffs 
showed gray and ghostly, only at the 
summit they still gleamed rosily, where 
the paling sunbeams kissed them, «- i! 
loath to go. 


gathering, 


Bride was superstitious to the core, 
and her first thought was ot the super- 
natural. Had not her grandfather i 
hereol the moaning that rose and I 
round the littl cabin on the st y 


night her tather was drowned. 

Again the cry came, but this time there 
was a human ring in the sound, «nd 
Bride arched her hands above her +s 
and peered out. The light was un «r- 
tain. tut she tancied she could see s«..+- 
thing in the distance. , 

she started at a clambering ru:. ‘0 
she was sure-footed asa goat, and ‘+! 
bare Ieet enabled her to gain a tooting 02 
the masses of seaweed. There wax nv 
sound now to guide her: she could «"'¥ 


follow the direction from whence the «°F 
had come. 

Bride lett the cliff path and satety ‘4! 
behind her, but she did not pau~ 
think aboutthat. Thetide was pours 
in, hurrying and swirling over the r=» *> 
in mad, devouring haste. 

Bride had delayed her departur 
home later than usual, and now 
likely to be even later than 
There was a space et! 


she 


~i for 


n her and the crouching figu 
sight 
girded her petticoats higher and | 


resentiv caught ot, but 





ne ast wave tbat wast 
rim ot a white 
hair that, warm 

had tallen loosely and mingled wit “¢ 


& Lock and g 





«n seaweed. She looked down upon 
4nconscious object of her hatred and 
tated. Should she leave her and turn 
& to satety? 

_ave ber to be carried out by the 

-« and dashed back perhaps upon 
rocks again until 
hat would the tair face be then? A 
-red wreck that men would cover up 

otly, and try to think of no longer. 

«<huddered; the black wave ot 
J and sin was swept away from her 
_and the next moment with a great 
~he dropped upon her knees beside 
prostrate figure. She bathed the still 
.. scooping the water up in her hands. 
tbe stranger moaned, moved rest- 
~-|y, and opened her eyes. 
ran instant her eyes and Bride's 
-t in a long glance, then the stranger's 
_and sbe moaned again. 

itride dragged a smooth flat stone that 

.y ata distance, and placed it beneath 

other's head, all the time revolving 

ways and means of rescue. There 
sas no time to lose. 

ls atrice Heriot was a spoilt darling, 

{notin the habit of consulting any- 
iv’s convenience when it came in the 
ay of her own. 

lier moans cut Bride to the heart, 

», what is it that ails ye, miss, at all, 
11?” she said, her gray eyes growing 
ry pititul as she noted the deadly 

pallor ot the lady’s tace. 

“My ankle; I sprained it when I tell; 

- agonizing. I cannot move. Gerald, 
«-erald, why don’t you come to your 
~r Beatrice?” 

Bride’s eyes widened with horror, and 
~be uttered a quick exclamation. The 

her looked at her, and for the first time 

ognized her. 

“[ remember your face,” she said. 
“Are you not the grandchild of the old 
roan with white hair, who lives in the 
tiny house near the sea? What is your 
name, child?” 

“ridget Hagan is me name, miss, but 
they call me Bride.” 

eatrice Heriot nodded indifferently. 
“4 pretty name; I remember it now.” 
Then she lapsed into silence, only moan- 
ing occasionally. Bride noted the in- 

ning tide with a teeling of desperate 
e « eriessness, 

The path to the cliff road was already 
being cut off by the rapidly filling pools 

‘water. Even now to get there they 
must wade knee deep,or rather waist 
i~p, through the water, and that was 
utot the question tor the young lady 
with ber sprained ankle. 

it did not seem to occur to the latter 
that there was any danger. She imag- 
neithat presently people would come 
t) look for ber, and they must carry her, 
tur she could not possibly walk. 

~, she lay with closed eyes, while 
Bride's eyes ached with straining them 
stretch of waves that rolled in 
gray-green in the twilight. She must 
~-a\© Master Gerald’s beautiful sweet. 
art tor him. 

Tuere Was nocomfort to be tound on 

water; she wrung her hands and 
asi around her. The cliffs frowned 
wr upon them, only the scream ofa 

ew broke the silence. 

ie looked at the pale tace that lay 

* 4; the waves had crepton and 
v« they touched the hem of Beatrice 

ts pretty gown. Bride dropped on 

nees, a strange, resolute look illum- 

’ her lace, 

must move away from here, 
danger threatenin’; we must gu 
ius very minit; there’s not many 
es lett, only wan, an’ we must 





er the 


strice opened her eyes, then closed 


uttalk nonsense, child, it’s quite 
sible; I could not walk a yard to 
muy life.” 
iv caught at the last words eagerly. 
u’sthe thrue words ye’re saying. 
~. troth, it’s niver alie I'd be afther 
' ye. Look, there beside ye, the 
creepin’ and crawlin’ at yer feet.” 
" nging resistenee in her voice caused 
ce Heriot tor the first time to 
.©n lo a sense of their danger. 
tollowed the direction ot Bride's 
etched hand and eager eyes apd 
x to her teet, then sank to her 
~ with a shriek of pain. 
al are weto do, Bride? 
irom here. 


r lives,” 


I cannot 
Think ot something to 


iaughtiness was all gone from her 


biue eyes, wide with pain, 
le’s heart ache. 
tis this long while I’ve 
id s&s 4 
Naik 4 
i Vatihe n 
tune But there’s wan place 
ays along, just a weenshy cave, 


na 





€ ye’d maybe be sate trom the tide. 
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Could ye crawl, av I put me arm round 
ye, miss? Ye'll thry? Ab now, hould up 
wan minit. Whist, aisy now, wan shtep; 
think o’ the young masther. Och sure, 
*tis only wan more turn,” and halt sup- 
porting, half coaxing, Bride managed to 
get her to the mouth of the cave. It was 
as Bride had said, only a little place, 
runningin but a little way from the 
water. 

At the back of it was a narrow shelf ot 
rock, and she knew that, except at the 
very highest tides, the water only lapped 
beneath the stone, and she knew too 
from experience that only one person, 
and that with some discomfort, could 
find a resting place upon it. 

The light was so taint within that they 
had to grope their way to the stone, upon 
which Beatrice hobbled with some difti- 
culty and many groans. 

Bride took off her own little shawl 
and tucked it round the other’s feet, then 
she went to the mouth of the cave and 
looked out. 

The tide was pouring in; the wind had 
risen, and was beating up the surf upon 
the rocks in boiling jets of toam. The 
alter-glow had faded, the twilight en- 
veloped every object ina gray, uncanny 
light. 

Bride realized that now it was too late 
to seek assistance, anda belated pight- 
bird that flew by above her head croaked 
out a dismal cry, that sounded like “too 
late.” 

She shivered as the waves splashed 
over her bare teet, and with cheeks wet 
with sea spray and perhaps something 
else that wax equally salt, she retreated 
into the cave. Had it been earlier, she 
might have tound a tooting on the clifl 
at a distance, but now it was too late. 

For many aday lile had not been so 
dear to the little Irish girl as it was at 
this moment,and her thoughts flew back 
to Tim with the old yearning affection. 
Perhaps she might do more for him in 
Heaven than ever she had done upon 
earth, and with this thought uppermost 
she went back to wait. 

Beatrice Heriot gave a terrified shiver. 
“Bride, don’t leave me; give me your 
hand; let me hold it, you are so brave, 
and I am such a coward! Gierald, Gerald, 
why don’t you come?” Beatrice knew 
nothing of Kride’s danger. 

She was selfish by nature and cultiva- 
tion, and to do her justice it did not 
occur to her that the other might be ina 
more dangerous position than herself. 

“Sure now, hould me han’ tight,” said 
Bride, with well-feigned cheertulness, 
reaching up ber hand, which the other 
grasped until Bride grew numb holding 
it above her head. 

Beatrice bemoaned her own hard tate 
and uncomfortable position until it grew 
dark, and only a taint light glimmered 
at the mouth of the cave. Bride's patience 
told after a while. 

“Are you tolerably 

bride 7" 

“Yis, sure,” replied Bride, hoping that 
the quiver in ber voice would not be no- 
ticed, and trying too not to notice the 
water that was streaming in and thowing 
over her feet. 

She bad given up her shawl, and had 
to bite her lips hard that the chattering 
of her teeth should not be heard. One 
theught was uppermost in her mind, 


comfortable, 


Master Gerald's sweetheart must be 
saved at any cost. 

eatrice dozed presently, tired out, 
ubptil a movement from Bride aroused 
her. 

**Are you there, little Bride?” she 
asked, unconsciously using Gerald's 


form of address. The words struck upon 
the girl’s bewildered brain with a pleas- 
ant seund. 

“Here, tornint ye, miss, houldin’ yer 
han’ tight. Whist now,tbry and go to 
slape. Master Gerald’s sure to be roun’ 
in the mornin’.”’ 

The brave accents were less brave now, 
tor the icy water had crept on and ride 
could with difficulty keep ber tooting. 
And Beatrice went to sleep again, too 
drowsy to notice. 

When next sbe awoke the bad 
receded, it was early morning, and the 
sun shone upon the tossing billows out- 
side. Bride had slipped down upon the 
pebbles and was fast asleep, her head 
pillowed upon one outstretched arm. 

om the rocky wall, just above her head, 
a slender shaft of yellow sunlight quiv- 


waters 


ered and trembled. There was a sound 


wind as a boat 


that had 


of voices borne upon the 
approached the cave, a buat 


t 


started oul a brea f das searcl 


tf 


watchiul ness. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES HAPPINESS. 





A number of persons were asked to 
give their definition of what made true 
happiness. The best opinions were these: 

“True happiness is not one large dia- 
mond, but rather a piece of mosaic, each 
stone valuable in itself, and contributing 
to the worth of the whole; gladness 
brightening sorrow, sorrow mellowing 
joy—a mosaic of ceaseless activity, kindly 
words, generous deeds, thought tor 
others, sacrifice of selt.” 

“Given good health, and work enough 
to keep one well employed, but with 
sufficient remuneration to secure abso- 
lute treedom from that mind worry so 
much associated with the efforts to make 
‘both ends meet;’ add to this loving 
triends; and we have the essential con- 
ditions which should constitute perfect 
happiness.”" 

“What constitutes perfect happiness is, 
in my opinion, good health, regular work 
with reasonable hours and tair wages, a 
good-tempered wife, loving, well-trained 
children, comtoitable home, true friends, 
and provision made against sickness 
and old age.” 

“Being contented with the attainable, 
and not longing and wishing tor the un- 
attainable.” 

“A happy and contented mind; a con- 
science free from every crime; some 
time for pleasure, not too much; and 
work to keep your health in touch. If 
this you'll only bear in mind, true hap- 
piness I'm sure you'll tind.” 

“He has the mest happiness who has 
the fewest requirements, the tewest bad 
habits, the least ambition, the least envy: 
who likes to see and make others happy; 
who does not rebel and kick against the 
inevitable; who does his very best, and 
calinly subimits to the results.” 

“Itis what we are,and not what we 
have, that constitutes happiness; being 
perfectly contented with what we have, 
without the restless craving for what we 
have not; pertectly upselfish, loving, 
with constant, glad activity in discharg- 
ing the duties of life, with inner rest and 
peace of mind.” 

“To possess amind of meager capac- 
ity, destitute alike of imagination and 
retrospection, an active trame and sound 
constitution, ap appreciation of music, a 
taste for reading, an assured income,a 
judicious mother, no spouse,an even 
temper, vigorous appetite with capacity 
to sleep soundly when worried.” 

“A sound healthy body, spirits ever 
young, just enough of this world's goods 
(earned by your own labor), a good wite 
and affectionate children, an ability to 
enjoy both literature and wit, and a de- 


sire to help your struggling tellow- 
men.”’ . 
“To secure the nearest approach to 


pertect terrestrial happiness the toilow- 
ing condition must be fulfilled: 
health, moderate desires, pleasant sur- 
roundings, faithtul friends, a settled in- 
however limited, a cultivated 
mind to appreciate the beautiful in na- 


(io00d 


Come, 


ture and art; and, above all, content- 
ment. Wanting that, one wants every- 
thing.’’ 


“A sound mind in a sound body; ami 
able temper, enough to keep out hunger, 
thirst, and cold; harmonious 
tion of taculties; being well 
moral, physical, organic, 
laws of the world; good 
work, 


combina 
versed in 

natural 
manele ty, outdoor 


exercise cleanliness, wholesome 
tood, and a <alubrious abode.”’ 
think, 
how are we 


by doing 


mind,’ J answers 
‘Then 


mind? 


$6 09%, ace of 
your question. bo pret 


this peace ol good lo 


others, being pleasant, sympathetic, 
helptul to those who want help, and 


being agreeable to everyone you have to 


meet.” 
a 8 o— 


Mona Cocnacer.—Vhysical courage is 
apt to demand applause; but 
leaves every consideration but truth in 
the background, and is more likely to 
bring one ostraci-tm than admiration. 

With moral 
mind, one goes forward to one’s eoncep- 


courage 


eouTave one speaks one’s 


tion of duty, one treads one’s chosen 
Without the thouyht, and so 


CONSE UeDeCes, OF, EVEN if 


way With- 
out the tear, of 
with the tear, still treads it just the same. 


One does not pause to measure the poss 


bole etleet Upon onese tf. one does and 
says what right and the moment re 
juire. 

(one is mot intitnidgated ty the tlrowr! 
thie rtita ce fireat the 
per ‘ “ | wliy t Ie ‘ 

' - 
a} 
les a 
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Scientific and Useful. 





CHOKING THEM Orr.—A_ powertul 
anwsthetic, which volatilises on ex- 
posure to the air, has been invented by a 
Polish chemist. It is believed that 
bombs filled with this chemical, and 
thrown into the ranks of an opposing 
army, willina few moments make the 
foe utterly helpless, 

TYPEWRITER Mirrors. — There is 
patented a usetul addition to the type- 
writer in the shape of a pair of small 
mirrors, measuring each nine and one- 
halt inches by three and one-half inches, 
so mounted as to afford a pertectly clear 
view of the writing to an operator sitting 
erect and using it table height. The 
inirrors can be attached to any machine, 
and do not interfere with any of its ases, 
while they can be turned aside in a mo- 
ment when it is desired to brush the 
types or insert a fresh inking ribbon. 

THE PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT.—The latest 
development of the penny-in-the-slot 
system is a machine by which gambling 
can be carried on by enterprising indi- 
viduals waiting at railway stations, 
The device is simplicity itself. At the 
top is a slot through which the nimble 
copper is shot. A window shows that 
the coin can take two or three paths. It 
the investor can make it journey along 
the centre one it returns to its proprietor 
accompanied by two other pennies. If, 
on the contrary, it drops elsewhere, it is 
lost. 

ALL BY MACHINERY.--Paper can now 
be hung by machinery. The device has 
a rod on whieh a roll of paper is placed, 
and a paste reservoir with a feeder placed 
sO aS to engage the wrong side of the 
paper. Theend of the paper is fastened 
to the bottom of the wall and the ma. 
chine started up the wall, being held tn 
place by the operator. A roller follows 
the paper as it unwinds and presses it 
against the wall. When the top of the 
latter is reached the operator pulls a 
4tring, which cuts the paper off trom the 
roll, 


—_ 
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Farm and Garden. 








BREAD SAUCK FOR PouLtTRyY.—Boil 
some peppercorns with one onion in halt 
a pint of water for about ten minutes, 
Then strain off the water, and put some 
grated bread in it, with about two ounces 


of butter. Boil all together toc a little 
while, and add a spoonful of milk, 
which will give ita good color. Itmust 


not be too thick. Add talt, to the taste. 

FALL PLOUGHING.-The action of the 
frost is very beneticial to the farmer, tor 
the hard clods are broken to pieces by 
the expansion of the contained water 
when it freezes. ‘The earth is pulverized 
and putin good condition tor receiving 
seod. Hence it is beneficial to plough 
the fiddds in the fall so that the winter 
frosts may act upon the hard pieces of 
earth. In this way much labor is saved 
and the natural better work 
than could be accomplished by artificial 
means. A further advantage is gained 
from the action of air on the exposed 


forces: do 


soil, 

Suitying. When a horse shows a ten 
dency toshy at anything, he should be 
hild by « firm and yventhe hand, and 


spoken to kindly. If possible hold his 
head directly toward the object, and let 
him look atit as long as he will, then 
towards it. If the Object is 
Stationary, let hint yet aequainted with 
it, let him smell it and look closely at it. 
‘The moment a horse familiar 
with the things that alarm him, and 
knows what they are, hevrows indiftfierent 
to them. ‘This is the only way to break a 
horse of shying at everything he meets 
on the road. 
when the horse shies ayyrayvates the evil. 


move him 


becomes 


The man who uses the whip 


Homsbh-voInts, 
Which are 


‘There are some points 
Valuable in 

The head be pro 
portionately large and met on, the 
lower jawbones should besuliciontly far 
apart lo enable the head to tormian anple 


horses of every 
deseription, should 


well 


with the neck, which vives it free miotion 


and # gracetul carriage and prevents it 
bearing too heavily on the hand. The 
eye should be large, a Jittle prominent, 
and the eyelid tine and thin Phie ear 
should t stuall and ereet and quick in 
Cates dullie 
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Unfulfl led Lives. 
The ideal life perhaps is that which, as 
ite eventide draws near, brings to all who 
look upon it, and to the user himeelf, 


the conviction that from it no more 
could fairly have been exper ted. There 
will doubtless have been from time to 


time a grievous falling short of what 


War promi lle aAmisuae Of Opportunities, 
a failure to realize what action the mo 
ment required; but the chances of re 
are often 


deeming such errors many, 


and #0, through many failings and 
mistakes, itis quite possible for a man 
to arrive ata time when he feels, and 
others feel, that, life’s initiative being 
now expended and its determining work 
on the whole, fulfilled 
that 


has accomplished well nigh all 


done, he has, 

he 
that 
such a one as he might have been ex- 
He may feel this, 


the objects of his existence; 


pected to accomplish, 
not with pride or exultation, though 
with thankfulness and with a sense of 
reat and completeness 

The principles he held dear have not 
been betrayed, but have had his faith 
ful testimony. The objects he placed 


before himself have been reached, 


though they set a sufficrently high 


mark for his ambition. Such worldly 
SUCCESS Hs would ensure ease of mind 
has been won, without cause for self 
reproach as to the methods employed. 
In short, his friends can say of him, 
for 
that 
world would have expected a man of 
That is the ideal 


us who still 


hu 
the 


making reasonable allowance 


man frailties, he has done all 
auch capacities to de, 
towards which all of have 
the shaping of our lives ought to press 
for it 


Which ois 


with strong haope, in a state the 


attarnment of by no means 


uncommon, and the falling away far 
from it into what all men recognize 
as an unfulfilled life is so sad that 
the least sensitive may well try to 
avoid it 

A yreat many lives are spoiled be 
cause, from first to last. they are aim, 
less, Ttus not likely that aman who 
has no object before him, who follows 
no bent of his disposition, who is 


satisfied with a contented unambitious 
existence, will arrive anywhere in par 
ticular in the end Noone can expect 
to drift work to 
it; not that itis necessary that the end 
he 
there 


to his best—he must 


should seen from 
but 


ment 


the beginning, 
must be an onward move 
if the 


full possibilities of the life of a capable 


from purpose to purpose 


man are to be reached 


lage, 


every town, almost in every vil 
find fat 
witha momentary 


| adie hal a! of 


you may couifortable 


men who rat queru- 


lousness af thie the times, 


enterprise. They have as much ability 
as would carry them to distinction in 
larger places; but the suitable oppor- 
tunity does not arrive, and, as they 
never seek it, they never meet it, and 
80 they stagnate 

Among the saddest of unfulfilled 
lives are those that start in the right 
direction, with good objects, and then 
swerve from their course, drawn aside 
by bad influences, or brought to a 
stand-still by a deterioration of charac 
ter, The most pitiful of all are the 
failures through the corroding cynicism 
of the world eating away the enthu- 
It isa form of fail- 
ure to which men of ideas who work 
in public ways are chietly liable. They 
start out burning with hope, they go 
forward till they have achieved con- 


siasms Of youth 


siderable success, they inspire others 
and are trusted; then, as the generous 
impulses of youth subside, and = the 


wear and tear of the unimaginative 
and unbelieving world is felt, their 
fuath dwindles, the motive force of 
their lives ix weakened, a change of 
tone becomes gradually perceptible, 
their influence over their fellows de- 


clines, they falter, and fall short of the 
mark that had been set up for them by 
the opinion of earlier days. Perhaps 
it is not allowable to speak of such 
unfulfilled 
done all they could, but they had not 
of 
have enabled them to 
the 
why so many seem to fall off just be- 
that the 


becomes more severe the 


lives as They may have 


the stamina character that would 
hold out right 
through One too, 


race reason, 


fore the goal is reached is 
competition 
farther they go 

The of 


neglected, of Opportunities overlooked, 


remembrance natural gifts 
of openings barred by ill- fortune, is 
disconcerting enough; but is it not a 
fact that the greater number of the 
people whom one finds grumbling that 
they have not attammed the success or 
distinction that was naturally theirs 
are unsoundly flattering themselves? 
When you hear a man saying, ‘Ah, I 
ought to have been in as good a posi- 


tion as he if "oor, “If it had not 
been for the mistake made in start- 
ing me in an unsuitable business, I 


might— ’ the chances are ten to one 
that the speaker is musjudging his apti 
tudes and capacities 

The work we are not called upon to 
drudge at generally looks far more in 
viting than that which lias disclosed its 
difficulties and weariness to Asa 
the failed in 


direction would have failed at different 


ls 


rule, man who has one 


work, otherwise he would have had the 
requisite instinet and energy for mak 
ing a change and following the leading 
of A big share of the 
moaning over what might have been is 
little 


derings of an unfounded vanity 


his inclination 


more than the reminiscent maun 
There is a tendency, in considering 
the non-fultil 
ment of their possibilities, to let) the 
mind turn te the careers of those who 


lives partly spoiled by 


have become greatly mfluential, and to 
that 
lives must be fulfilled ina humble way, 


neglect the common truth most 


with no trumpeting of notoriety or 
fame, with no suecess as itis popularly 
the of 
the qualities that make 


the highest respects 


understood — that Is, 


but 


in form 


wealth 


men in some of 


equals—truthfulness, kindness of heart, 


and devotion to what is felt to be best 


are common to all men, and no life, 
however lacking it may be in original- 


ity ind power, can be said tor bn unful- 


filled that has retlected these } en 


bigehi 


wiients 
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the worries and perplexities, and the 
doubts and difficulties of life, will 
somehow settle themselves without any 
serious thought or exercise of force on 
our part. Yet itis in these very cir- 
cumstances that we need pre-eminently 
the best powers command, 
They are oftentimes greater factors in 
enter- 


we Can 
our lives than the most serious 
prise upon which we concentrate all 
our thoughts, resolves, and abilities. 
They are the «prings which feed char- 
acter and decide the quality of life; 
yet we slight and ignore them, making 
no definite preparation for dealing with 
We nominally agree with 
Solomon when he says, ‘Better is he 
who ruleth bis own spirit than he who 
taketh a city;’’ yet for the latter we 
deem po energy or wisdom too great, 
while to the former we searcely give 


them wisely 


any serious consideration. 





It is the helping band and the sym- 
pathizing heart that are due from those 
whe are a little ahead in the journey 
of life. What is eo ignorant, so help- 
less, sO utterly imperfect as the infant? 
Yet highly do we honor 
cherish it, how tenderly do we protect 
and nourish it, how fondly do.we dwell 


how and 


upon its future possibilities of man- 
let 
reverence the imperfect 


hood or womanhood’ So us re- 


joice im and 
wherever we find it, not for its imper- 
fection, but for the powers which lie 
within it waiting to be developed; and 
let us count no labor too great and no 
sacrifice too costly to unfold its beauty 
and its strenvth, and to aid others in 
every similar attempt. 

A tance part of the culture of the 
habits of 
observation and attention. When the 
mind i suffered to run upon other 
things, to sink or 
apathy, neither eyes nor ears can fulfil 


senses consists if securing 


or into reverie 


them true worth. The power of con- 
centrating the thoughts for the time 
being on the object on which we look, 
or the sounds to which we listen, will 
make both sight and 
acute and accurate. It is a rare but 
valuable ability that takes in much ata 


glance and impresses it upon the mem- 


hearing more 


Itis in childhood that this con- 
be 
pleasurably gained. The senses are then 


ory. 


centration can most easily and 
more active and amenable to training 


than the mental powers. 


Tiikke is a great need, seldom recog- 
nized, of bringing a thoughtful inte!l- 
ligence to bear upon the vexations and 
of life 
beside the virtue of long-suffering to 


miseries It takes something 
discover the cause of the sorrow that 
has overwhelmed us or the burden of 
care and anxiety that we are carrying, 
to find 
to 
to 


inevitable, 


out the lessons they have in 
best to deal with 
how far suffering is 
it be- 


COTES promel bole to control it, and from 


store, learn how 


them, know 


and at what point 


that gradually to overcome it. 

Wits something tempts you to grow 
angry, do not yield to the temptation. 
For a minute or two it may be difficult 
to control yourself, but try to do 80. 
Force yourself to do nothing, to say 
nothing, and the rising temper will be 
obliged to subside because it: has noth- 
ing to exercise itself upon. The per- 
son who can and does control tongue, 
hands, and heart in the face of great 
provocation 18 a hero. 


Ix considering faults and follies. 


whether of our own or of our neigh 

bors, itis always wise to trace them 

back is far as | Meitvie t their true 
2) sme 
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Currespondence. 





(‘vu nious.—The bride’s cake of to-day 
is a relic of a Homan custom. At a Koman 
marriage the bride was expected to prepare 
a part, at least, of the wedding feast with j,cr 
o@n banda. 


HiaHLasp.—The decisive battles «1 
history were Marathon, B. C. 400: Syracuse, 
hi. . 413; Arbela, B.C. 331; the Metaurus, 1, 
(. 27, the vietory of Arminius, A. 1) 9; 
Chalons, 61; Tours, 742; Hastings, 10%: the 
siege Of Orleans, 142); the Armada, |'~«- 
Bienbetm, 1704; Pultowa, 1709; Saratoga, i777; 
Vaimy, 17%72 and Waterloo, 1514. 


Noms.—The leading otf the charger ot 
the deceased at the tuneral of a cavairyman 
in # relic of the old custom of sacrificing « 
horse at the burial of a warrior; the last time 
on record of this custom being followed was 
at the burial, at Treves, in 1781, of Generaj 
Kasimer, when the general's charger was 
killed with a bunting-kn:fe, and then thrown 
into the grave upon the coffin. 


Inquinen.—The term “lynch-law” is 
said to be derived from the name ofa \ ir- 
Kinian farmner, who, having caught a thief, 
instead of delivering him to the officers of 
the law, tied bim toa tree and flogged him 
with his own bands; the word is now com- 
monly used to denote the rough punishment 
by a mob, which, in some parts of this coun- 
try, is often substituted for the regular Opera- 
tion of the law. 


ELVina.—_A woman makes such a 
complete surrender of berself at marriage, 
becomes so thoroughly absorbed into the in- 
dividuality of ber busband, that she is guilty 
of conduct almost criminal in its fatuity if 
she does not insist on knowing all about the 
nan, his circumstances, his history, and bis 
reiatives, betore sbe consents to marry bim; 
tis only in that way sbe can protect herself 
against diseoveries after marriage which 
may render ber subsequent existence a pro- 
longed minery. 


K. L. M.—l. The lines, “The child's 
sob in the silence curses deeper Than the 
strong man in his wrath,” form the con- 
clusion of # poem entitled “The Cry of the 
‘hildren,” written by Elizabeth Barrett 
Krowning in Itt. The theme ot the poem 
Was suggested by the terrible privations en- 
dured at that time by children in mines and 
factories. 1 “Paradise and the Pert” is atale 
in verre, told ty Feramors in Moore's Lalla 
Rookh ; peris are gentle fairy-like beings of 
hastern mythology, offspring of the fallen 
angels, constituting a race between angels 
and nen; with a wand they point out to the 
pure-minded the way to heaven. 


DountruL.— Whether a woman suffers 
Kreatly in pullic opinion, as a consequence 
of instituting @ suit for breach of promise 
depends almost entirely on the character ot 
the case. If it bea gromsexample of cruelty 
and annoyance on the part of the man 
people like to see bim punished, and think 
bo worre of the lady for exposing bim; but, 
if there be a suspicion of money-teeking on 
the part of the woman, if she has held him 
to his bargain against his better judgment, 
and used the law asa kind of trap, she will 
assuredly suffer in public estimation more 
than any money payment can counteract. 
\il depends on which side the meanness is 
found upon. 


laovuneKy.— The reason why the 
sheriffsin some European cities wear chains 
Is simply that, from a very early period in 
(saul and Britain, the neck-chain was a mark 
of magisterial bonor and distinction. As 
ladies now take to wear men’s wide awake 
hats, stand-up collars, and jJacketa, so in 
former tines did they delight to assume the 
chain, which till then had been the exclusive 
decoration for men. Indeed, it was not till 
the fifleenth century that the fashion arose 
for ladies to wear necklaces, when Charics 
the Seventh of France placed one of precious 
stones round the neck of the beautiful Agn« 
Sorel. The fashion once set, it bas ever sin: 
maintained its ground, and few orname:(* 
are more becoming to beauty than a w 
chosen necklace. 


J. K. M.—Burial in an upright position 
isan oddity of rare occurrence—a variat! 
Which might perhaps be expected occas! 
ally. Nospecial significance attaches to 
We know of no cases in America among | 
Caucasian race. The best-known instance 
that of the Claphams and Mauleverers 
England who were buried in Bolton All» 
and to whom Wordsworth refers in | « 
“White Doe of Kylstone.” Ben Jonson ¥«- 
buried upright in Westminster Abbey, t! « 
reasons given being either that the place «> 
too crowded to admit of the usual mode 
interment, or that motives of econo! 
caused Ken ® body to be confined to as #1» 
an area as possible. Cuthbert Bede mentio: > 
the instance of a “crank” named Job Ort 
who was buried by bis own orders uprigh' 
Kidderminster, that he might have pre 
dence of his wife at the judgment-day, * 
lying at bis feet. There is a tradition that‘) « 
Harcourts formerly were buried upright 
their Oxfordshire estate. In ancient time* 
was unusual for a chieftain to be buried | 
right with « «word in bis band; and skelet 


os 


have been found in that position w!* 
tumuli have been removed. An old writ 
menting on this fact, says marve 
sere buried marvelousiyv. Charlema 
a a hapeiie 
wae seated on his throne. Y 


© satisiactory 


exit “a 


given than that the moc 
ett 
b 


m of the dead or of 








SORROWS MINE. 





BY «& Tv. W.- 





- mortals we, who ever see 
+ darkest side of sorrow, 

, ount our Woes as deadiy toes 
at will increase to-morrow, 

od so fresh trials borrow $ 


\e re not content with blessings sent, 
cod daily mercies given, 
‘ret and groan, and weep and moan, 
bach day of all the seven, 
«trusting bighest beaven. 


\+ often meet upon the street 
4 friend with trouble laden— 

4 mother sad—a brother mad— 
or poor, love-stricken maiden, 
Fach looking towards some Aiden. 


ojlow strange,” say we, “that they should be 
Inclined such ills to borrow, 
For. ab! if they for but a day 
‘ould know and feei my sorrow, 
They d die before to-morrow r 
\od thus we pine o'er “sorrows mine” 
Like beings quite demented, 
snd burl our spite to left and right, 
fil) all our ills are vented— 
\nd then we're not contented! 


Not Alone. 


BY FP. T. 











ER name was Mary. 
| It is the generic title of much 
that is sedate, sweet, and serene in 
womankind. 

None of the three attributes were hers; 
indeed, she would have smiled them 
aside with that casual, imperious little 
manner of hers, and a supercilious up- 
lifting of straight brows. 

Therefore, eschewing the unfitting gift 
iextowed upon her by certain godfathers 
and godmothers, twenty—never mind 
how many—years ago, her intimates 
called her Molly. 

(nd certainly she loved her own 
opinion, and aired it; wore her glasses 
atop a tip-tilted nose in an aggressive 
fashion; rede her bicycle in an assured 
way; wore an attire wherein a good deal 
of starch and masculine severity was 
conspicuous, and was in every respect 
the exact opposite of the teminine ideal 
conceived by the old-fashioned person- 
age who chanced to take his coffee and 
roll at the same hour as she daily at the 
Hotel Excelsior. 

laily, at the same moment, they 
nodded to each other with curtness—her 
trigidity being the outeome of a certain 
overheard comment of his; his deep- 
rooted prejudice against the whole of her 
sex that happened to be on the nigh side 
oft forty, and to know how to wield a 
-tnall weapon with dexterity. 

As to the comment, well, it had been 
an ungracious one, spoken when the 
proposed extension of a certain walking 
party had been laid betore him by his 
triend, and met with this remark, “Why 
onearth do you develop our outing into 
<ort of Cook’s excursion party by drag- 


a 
ging a lot of noisy, near-sighted women 
up to the Campo di Fiori?” 

\nd the prejudice was part and parcel 
of 4 san who limited a woman’s sphere 
tl» the still-room—good, peacetul old 
out-ot-date word! John Brownlow had 
adovensuch stock phrases in the voca- 
bolary of his belief that were words and 


"i y more —and the nursery. 
~ Meadowes’ antipathy, then, like 
“ iny items that conspire to the ag- 
K of a teminine prejudice, was 
personal; his, racial. 
it she would not own it to herself 
nm the whole she possessed the 
it honesty—she could not and did 


io torgive him tor keeping his eyes so 
peo tently on his plate when he might 
hiv oked upon a very hearty, whole- 
“ -pecimen of womanhood, and had 
iA i0Uus spite against the big book 
ho “44s wont to prop up every morning 
‘e's oon him and her while waiting for 
ti ud services of a very fine wai. :r. 


lable he sat at was on her right, 
he the middle of the dining room to 
, with a big window behind it 
t' poned on a terrace where the roses 
at cards basked. 
people inthe hotel were early 
snd, therefore, it came to pass that 
4 ‘ers pretty profile was silhouetted 
‘aunty for his benefit on a sunny 
ind, with no other feminine pro- 
lispute its very just claims to 


vself a profile has great charms, 
where the chin is statuesque 


ed, and the nosesmall with a 
ard jift. 
4 le lead ie | 
| « Mead a 4-88 i not f 


ixness 


had the good 
ww reign a queen in her pro- 


or will we say 
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vincial town, and she enjoyed this queen- 
ship by virtue of a nimble wit, fine eyes, 
possibly the profile, and—truth compels 
me to subjoin the more substantial in- 
gredient to her social success—a pretty 
fortane inherited from a dead-and-gone 
uncle, who was, according to popular 
belief in the said provincial town, as 
great a hero as he was a wealthy nabob. 

If Miss Meadowes had not had plenty 
of sound common sense to steady her, 
there is no knowing to what extremities 
flattery might have reduced her. 

But she had facts to go upon, and tacts 
were what she had always, with a math- 
ematical turn ot mind, had a fancy for 


dealing with. 
Her glass told her she was abeve the 
average well-looking; her bureau, 


stacked with certificates of all sorts, tes- 
tified that she had perseverance and 
brains—Oh, happy blend!—out of the 
common; and her piano spoke back to 


her, and assured her that only soul 
springs from the wires when genius 
calls. 


Theretore she believed in herself mod- 
erately. And men believed in her too, 
and her—no, let us give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

Whatever their allegiance implied, at 
a far-on-stage of the twenties she was 
still unmarried, and very resenttul 
against the first specimen of male indil- 
ference presented to her. 

“Absolutely plain, too!’ she decided, 
briskly, as she tendered her tenth curt 
greeting. 

Which was unfair of Miss Meadowes, 
since only a close-cropped inch or two 
ot head, that in the days of hirsute 
luxuriance would have been curly, was 
ever visible above the inanimate offend- 
ing barricade. 

To-day, the tenth morning that they 
had breakfasted at precisely the same 
hour and in the same manner, she was 
too busy with a prospective excursion to 
the lake to have leisure tor much resent- 
ment against the stranger; and she pro- 
ceeded to make her hearty break tast 
with a certain glow of content animating 


her face. 
John Brownlow, too, happened to be in 


asotter mood than his wonted one; he 
had forgot to compare the selt-assertive 
young women with the demure old- 
world conception of his brain—a dream 
built unconsciously on taint memories 
of a dead girl-mother, set to the tune ota 
spinning-wheel and the scent of lav- 
ender, and a most unsubstantial, wear- 
out-able, milk and-and-water sort of cre- 
ation, as the fashion of dreams. 

To the newspaper he was indelted for 
this halft-hour’s pure happiness; and 
wandering in its pages, he did well to 
torget his present. 

For, outside ot this first grand holiday 
of his life, it was a tolerably sordid one. 
He was deadly poor; and deadly pov- 
erty—alongside with fine connections 
who ignored you, and high ideals that 
escape you, and senseless pride that 
hampers you—means a good deal cf 
weariness to the flesh. 

Possibly the friction of lite had had 
much to do with the reduction of his 
adipose tissue, for there was not a spare 
inch of itanywhere to be found on his 
frame, and his great height increased the 
impression of leanness. 

Nevertheless. he was not plain. His 
profile had quite as much claim to dis- 
tinction as Miss Meadowes’, had she 
taken the trouble to study the matter. 
But she had not. 

She chose to ignore him 
forts were her consideration at 
o’clock in the morning; and, apart trom 
that book barricade, she would have tor- 
given Diogenes from the bottom of her 
heart, especially on this particular day, 
when the sun shone so brightly, and the 
lilies were waiting so sweetly to be 
gathered beyond the vines and mulber- 
ries of this Italian town. 

Everything was charming to-day. 

Her aunt was better, which was a great 
fact in the comtortable disposal of a day; 
for aupts are sometimes autocrats, and 
when the autocrat and the invalid are 
rolled into one, the blend is apt to bea 
terrible one. 

A little carol leaped to her mouth. 

She caught it back in the nick of time, 
and went on with her breakfast. Yes; 
there was no doubt about that, trom the 
feminine point of view, the continental 
meal was a vast improvement upon the 
substantial repast of her native land. 
What more appetizing than bread as light 
and crisp as trost-touched snow, honey 


creature com- 
nine 


sweet as if bees of Hybla had borne it 


hither, and cottee such as one gels « 
” 
caiiy ¥y atyroa 
~ - | ti 
a j Wi a! re 
tween her piaté al | ‘ m 
conscious that some repeiier 


at hand had been suddenly removed. 


She glanced up. 

The barricade was down, and her silent 
neighbor was looking at her. 

It was a grave, almost analytical gaze 
that he directed upon her, and she grew 
restive under it; because she was sure 
there was a smile somewhere in the 
background, and because, while it lasted, 
she was mesmerized into meeting it. 

Then her resentment flashed up xpeech- 
leasly, and her brows, that were wont to 
play an important part in her dialogue, 
said a great many things unconsciously. 

Whether the man was able to translate 
their language or not, he withdrew his 
slow survey, and returned to his book, 
and, so doing, let the unpronounced 
smile have its way. 

The paragraph that made him lift his 
eyes contemplatively was: “As the love 
ot praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it 
is a very difficult task to get above a de- 
sire of it for things that should be wholly 
indifferent. 

“Women, whose hearts are fixed upon 
the pleasure they have in the conscious- 
ness that they are the objects of love and 
admiration, are ever changing the air of 
their countenances, and altering the at- 
titude of their bodies, to strike the hearts 
of their beholders with a new sense of 
their beauty, which they are impatient 
to see unobserved.” 

And that he should glance towards one 
who was not, after all, a particularly 
vain woman, proves that either he was 
very deep-steeped in prejudice or that 
Molly Meadowes did bear traces of that 
long course of provincial admiration 
upon her. 

The tables at which they later lunched 
and dined were tar apart, blocked by 
intervening pillars, so that the unneigh- 
borliness of her neighbor in no wise 
affected her once the morning was 
past. 

But whether that initial glance and 
unspoken resentment of it put these two 
on a different tooting in their own minds 
thercatter, I am not sure. 

Anyhow, they took to exchanging 
platitudes on the vines and the weather 
when they met in hall or garden, and 
then disagreeing over them. 

Two days later, in the big hall, Miss 
Meadowes, the centre of a little group, 
was discussing the latest book and its 
heroine, John Brownlow paused on the 
hem of the chattering coterie (there was 
a princess or two in it-—toreign of course 
—as well as women of five or six 
nationalities) to listen to what they were 
saying. 

He had read the novel under discus- 
sion, and liked it. It was wholesomely 
tree trom the wearisome sex problems of 
the season, original and vigorous. 

But its centre was not after his heart; 
she was of the active, philanthropic sort, 
and it was the passive person alone 
whom he believed he tolerated. 

“I don’t like meddlers,” he said sud- 
denly, in an interstice of contrary opin- 
ion. 

Mary looked up carelessly, and, tilting 
her glasses at their most agyressive 
angle, “I do,” she said; “of course, over- 
ripe.”” 

“Pardon me,” he returned, quite un- 
abasbed by her impertinent misappre- 
hension of his meaning; ‘“*we were speak - 
ing of women, not truit. Amalthea was 
a meddler pure and simple, and 
spoilt her lite for mere taddist theories.” 

“And what if she did?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling a 
dry smile. 

“Well, not much, I grant. since she at 
least gained what she worked tor, notor- 
jety. Itis the breath of lite to most of 
these restless people. What makes any 
one of your sex--I am not speaking ot 
woman the breadwinner the 
beaten path of content and quietude, but 
from the desire tor fame, praise, platiornns 
adulation, public petting? There was 
plenty tor them to do in the old days of 
spinning, cooking, and home govern- 
ment. 

“But one can't spin, cook, and govern 
noisily. 
lishments in six-foot placards and news- 
No good work 


she 


leave 


Nor yet advertise our aceomup- 
paper columns. Is lone 
now-a-days but to the sound of trumip- 
ets.” 

Then his triend, a piece of mediocrity, 
ealled him toa game ot billiards, and ne 
Miss Meadow es ace 


moved on. ompaniod 


his retreat with an impatient tattoo of 


capabie fingers. 

**What limitations!’ she said to her 
neighbor, with a coid auyt 4 > F ‘ 
4 ny aya “ 

4 LL 

4 ‘ 
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platitudes with him 
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She was sitting on a stone wall watch- 
ing the lizards and swinging her feet— 
pretty feet, and invariably well shod— 
when he called her. 

She had altered her break fast hour that 
day, therefore he said “(jood morning.” 

“tiood morning,” she said, picking a 
rose to pieces and swinging her teet a 
little taster. 

He drew up a chair and sat down, 
looking away over the verdant vine- 
spread slope with his finger-tips bal- 
anced one against the other. 

She, glancing at him covertly, saw for 
the first time how harassed and lined 
were his features. She noted it with a 
little contem pt—the unconscious, inher- 
ent, vulgar contempt that human things 
sometimes have for something their in- 
terior. 

She was happy and strong, why not 
he? Probably he was a tew years ahead 
ot her on life’s road; why on earth must 
he bear his burden thus soberly? The 
sun shone, the sky was blue. He ate, 
he drank; what more could he want? 

He turned, teeling her survey. 

“I wonder,” hesaid, “whethera woman 
is ever quite unconscious of her own 
good points?’ 

She looked at him sharply, but his 
manner was so gravely-meditative that 
she telt it would be ridiculous to be 
angry with him for his odd unconven- 
tionality, and pondered whether it was 
more irritating than refreshing. 

But there was dignity ir: the voice with 
which she replied, “To be conscious of a 
thing is not to be vain of it.” 

And then she drew in her feet. 

“How needless!’ he said. 

“Not at all!’ and she sprang down 
lightly, and ran singing along the gar- 
den. 

Her voice was as full of spring and 
sweet refreshment as the first note of the 
cuckoo calling over warm, unawake tur- 
rows. 

The next day she passed him reading 
inthe garden—such a garden ot groves 
and dells and views and copses; and, 
with the inconsistency of her sex, she 
sent outa sudden pity towards one who 
looked so solitary and alone, and with 
whom his traveling companion, seemed 
to have so little in common. 

“What a delighttul day!” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“And a delighttul world!” 

He smiled. 

“To-day, yes.” 

“And why not to-morrow?” she said, 
sitting down beside him, and deciding 
that, alter all, to look poor and = un- 
happy-—-provided you are handsome is 
to be picturesquely interesting. 

“To-morrow is such a big word,” he 
said; “and thank heaven it never comes. 
Nevertheless, just now I am taking 
thought tor it.” 

“And anticipating cares for it that per- 
haps will never come?” 

Her had = tender 
modulations about it, and he replied to 
it at once simply, ** Yes.” 

He was «2 most unworldly fellow, in 
truth not even wise enough to try to 
look prosperous when he was unprosper- 


voice -a contralto 


otis. 

“T wouldn’t,”’ 
day live in to-day.” 

Truly a day to bless the Giver tor— 
waving green below, naked 
the 
a landseape’s smile 


she said. “Just for to- 


blue above, 
sparkle of 
in the dipot 


sun everywhere; and 
water 
a slope, 

“Tell me,’’ 
young 
Browning? 

“Almost a roistering. 
can’t getup te it 
bracing.” 

She folded ber hands thoughtfully an 
attitude that sat almost demurely on her 


, 


she went on in her trisk 
“what you are reading. 


He is a brave optimist.” 


. ome, 


Sometitnues we 


it is so exhaustingly 


said, “it 

be optiniisxts. It 
me. lam so happy 
ple would say; tor myself, 1 don’t like 
the world.” 

He did neo 

There had 
Juck in the lite of this hard-pressed jour- 
nalist taking his first holiday at thirty- 
five. 

“Well,” said, getting up with a 
eheerful laugh, “the 
enough for me to-day.’ 

“And for mie, tew.”’ 
in his eyes; 
she wentlints 


and “IT suppose”? she ix any 


for Mertnie of us te is for 


ser Luck ¥, Seotnne: preen- 


answer. 
not been much question of 


she 
sun shines. It is 
There was a« «mile 
and Miss Meadowes sang as 


the house. 


She half thought she would talk ter himn 
that might again; but at night, as cir 
Utistances fell out <he had ng 
to think ' 
va 

a” 
\ 
‘ i ‘4 ‘6 
uu are abie to «ieal witli 
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Bheemiled questioningly. Aunt Pris- 
cilis wae a terrible bandfal; they had met 
over her bed many times in the last siz 
weeks 

“The little Prince—Cerl, you Know the 
lad—ie down with the worst of bis ept- 
leptic fits; bie nurse sickened two dsys 
ago with infloenzs, and bis motber, the 
Prineess,’’ be lifted his eyebrows, spread- 
ing his hands, ‘‘well, she always tumbies 
at the first note of danger, a besp of 
imbecility and incompetence. 1 want 
you to take charge of the boy to-night.”’ 

“Bot Aunt Prissie?’ said Miss Mead- 
owes. 

“] will settle with her.” 

“And Princessss—I don't like them; ® 
foreign princess will take me for an 
upper puree, and fee me with a packet of 
lires and « half-worn frock.” 

“Noneenes !"’ 

**] shail go incog.” 

“Have it yourown way. An inch or 
two of cap is sufficientto dali the com- 
prehension of such fecalties as the Prin- 
cess possesses. | am sure you won't let 
fancies deter you in a labor of love.” 

“J will not,” she said. 

“Thanka Meet me ins quarter of an 
bour outside No. 76, and you sball have 
your directions. | have wired to Milan 
for @ nuree; she can’t be bere till to- 
morrow.” 

Ho Mies Meadowes undertook the care 
of the weekling who was his mother’s 
joy; and therefore it was thet, when 
Brownlow strayed through the hall 
where he was wont nightly to see a cer: 
tain girl in cheerful converse, a familiar 
figure was absent, and he retreated to 
the terrace with a sense of disappoint 
ment that he wondered at. 

Buddenly be took out of bie pocket the 
book that be bed been reading when tbe 
sun wee high, and by the light of the 
moon be marked a peseage with bis bold 
penciling. 

It rap: 


“And we slope to Italy at last, 
And youth, by green degrees.” 


And then he set bimeelf to remember 
by which way a certain person xeneraily 
left the howee in the morning. 

Bat neither at nine o'clock or at any 
fraction of time between that and ten did 
be encounter that frank face opposite to 
him the next day. 

He went and eat in a remote corner of 
the grounds, and dropped drearily into 
the consideration of bis money matters 
and the unspoken warfare with his 
editors; and then he dotted down his 
homeward route, clipping and chipping 
it to match hie exchequer, and recol- 
lected that he had four days more in 
Italy. 

He bad expended the last few francs of 
his savings in an imaginary purchase of 
oid silver at a corner shop in a quaint 
street of Varese, as a remembrance of a 
boliday, when bie neighbor at dinner 
passed by. 

She was garruluus old lady, and 
pleasant withal, and she had a grest deal 
to tell bim in praise of a good Samaritan 
in the hotei—e fiying visitor who had 
disappeared with uvawn, but who had 
stayed long enough to save littie Prince 
Oari's life 

The wothers gratitude, and the mys- 
terious benelactrees and the unostenta- 
tious Kimdness, and the siliinese of the 
Princess, sii came ino for full description; 
and at tte tail of her discourse the old 
lady gave ber moral, wagging ber little 
index fnger knowingiy—“Which ali 
goes, you know, Mr. Krownlow, to prove 
the fallacy of your trumpet-and platform 
idea the other night, whea we taiked of 
Amalithea. There are a lot—hundrecs 
and thoesands—o! women doing a good 
work today in corners and by-ways 
with never a thought of reward—just as 
meny as in your mother’s day. And 
now take an old woman's advice, and 
don't be out of love with your genera- 
tion.”’ 

He made a haif hearted attempt at a 
bumorous emile, and the old iady smiled 
wholly humorously and went ber way. 

Then he took out his book, meaning to 
read, but inetead iaid it on the seat be- 
side him, and stared at the bit of white 
ligbt among the green that meant the 
lake. Presentiy came other step, light, 
quick, and decisive. 

He knew them before they paused at 
his side. 


“You!” he said. 

“Yea, what are y doing? Sha! 
terrupt? May sce wheal y¥ are rea 
ing ? 

She took up the per x, a 


eyes fell on the pencilied line 


‘Good, dear oid obscure Hrowning ! 
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Now, pray what does that meass, Mr. 
Brownlow? I am a frightfully prosaic, 
@n poetical sort of soul—‘And we siorze to 
Italy at lest, end youth, by green de 
grees.’ hi 

She wrinkled up ber smooth brow in 
introspective commune as she repeated 
the lines; he smiled, leaning forward to 
take the book out of ber hand. 

“Il suppose the beauty of the poet lice 
80 often in the fact that the world takes 
the created thought, and translates it to 
ite own fancy, seeing its own case por- 
trayed. To me the words convey the 
iden of a pleasant journey by siow serene 
stages of verdurous pasture to a happy 
land of sunshine where the joys of 
youth steal back to one in idle, purpose- 
lees hours, and one remembers what it is 
to bave hope and vigor, strength and 
love, to look forward to. And Italy!— 
let Italy speak for herself today. We 
are with her—of ber.”’ 

He was looking at his neighbor with 
grave dark eyes; but abe, lightly scatter- 
ing scraps of gresses, would not meet 
the glance or consider the earnest ness of 


his voice, 
Bbe laughed a littie uncertain laugh, 


got up, and thea came beck to bis side 
again. 

“Whet hotel news is stirring?’ she 
asked. ‘Gossip is much dearer to the 
average feminine mind than poetry.”’ 

“Madame de Chauvet bad a great deal 
to tell me just now of a mysterious good 
fairy in the night who saved Prince 
Carl’s life, and disappeared as she had 
appeared; and she mace her tale effective 
by tagging an appropriate little moral to 
it that I had set myself to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digtst when you 
came up,”’ 

‘Really!’ she said. 


moral ?’’ 
“That women can work silently and 


thoroughly. I am learning a lot of new 
things in bappy Italy.” 

She looked at him ander her lide. 

“And do you believe it?” 

He laughed. 

She came a little nearer to him, asif 
impelled against her will. ‘Do you?” 

“] am not sure, One wants to believe 
a lotof pretty things that are not pre- 
cisely true, And one would like to think 
the Feminine Unknown of last night did 
act from purely charitable motives, and 
with no ulterior thought stretching to- 
wards a newspaper paragraph, a hotel 
potting, a eubstantial remuneration, and 
tie potency of princesses.” 

A slow color mounted Misa Meado wea’ 
face. ‘‘Why are you 80 warped in your 
i jeas ?’’ she said under her breath. 

“Warped!” be said. “Am I? I sup- 
pose it is the circumstances of wy ury- 
dragging. Orphans witb fairl y-respect- 
able and overwhelmingly proud eon- 
nections, lonely lives, aud s struggle for 
their daily bread, possibly do become 
warpec. When they emerge into the 
broad light of youth and Italy, they 
apread their withered branches and make 
brave effort at growing.”’ 

‘Poor thing,’’ she said softiy; and then 
she plucked at a rose, 

‘Mr. Brownlow!” 

“Well?” 

She paused, coming and standing just 
opposite to bim. “Do you think that 
anyone you have ever met—a cousin, cr 
a sister, Oran aunt—couild have acted as 
the Unknown Person did iast night, 
knowing full well they were serving a 
princess ?’’ 

He laughed, throwing up bis head. 
“The odds are againstit Witb the one 
or two particular aunts and cousi:re—|! 
bave no sistere—who have homored me 
with their acquaintance, the smile of the 
worid is all-potent. In fact, they are of 
the platform-placard sort I referred to— 
‘On the 16 b instant, the baszaar for the 
making of muffeang mittens for pusey- 
cats will be opened by Lady Mary Pent- 
whistie,’’ etc.”’ 

Spe smiled pensively. ‘Your aunt?’ 

“My revered aunt. Ob, yee; the ap- 
proval of the hotel would have been a 
necessity of her being after a night's 
vigil.’”’ 

“And anyone elee—not your reia- 
tions?” she asked, with ber eyes on the 
flower she was dissecting. 

“1 don’t Know many ‘anyone eises,’ 
Mies Meadowes.’’ 

Soe threw up her chin a liite proudly, 
with an odd laughb—‘You don't thing, 
for instance——’’ then she walked ab- 
ruptly to the other side of the path, aod 
came back laughing stiil 


“What sort of 


and | hereeif 
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6 ote b . 
Sba Sas ®he said 
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She snapped cf a frest 


and counting 
ite petais, 


gathered rose 


1 ee, I thé. Lo the 


she came Ww ine 


It was ‘*Yes.”’ 

“No; 1 will not,” abe said, refusing the 
flower’s verdict. Her face was redder 
than the rose she had scattered. ‘It 
would be ostentatious.” 

Uncertainly she moved away, and then 
came beck to him. ‘When are you g°- 
ing away—next week 7?” she said. 

‘This. week—in four days.”’ 

“Four days? And wesbal!l never meet 
again! Then, what does it matter? Men 
don’t chatter. I was the Unknown. And 
the Princess doesn’t know.”’ 

She laughed, ceught up her skirts, and 
sped swiftly away between the wy«elas. 

Afterwards ebe gave bim no chance for 
talk. She breakfasted at a different time, 
and attacbed herseif to ;arrulous ladies 
who beid working parties in great groupe 
nigbtly. 

But one evening, when tbe stars were 
coming out, be took her unawares. 

All the rest of the hote: were indoors. 

Sbe was sitting on the stone wall under 
the great sky with her faca to the weet 
and Monte Kosa. 

When she saw bim she jumped down. 

“You are not going in yet?’ be said. 

Sbe stood still with a somewhat osten- 
tatious little sigh; and be drew up two 
chairs. 

**Because,”’ he said, sitting down in one, 
**] want to tell you a tale—to ask your 
advice. Itis about a friend | know—a 
poor sort of a fellow whom life bas been 
unkind to and placed in a dilemma il! 
don’t know why | take an interest in 
bim—thbere it is, however. For he is a 
grcf, uniikeable sort of personage, 
borribly poor and foolishly proud, with 
but a faint pretention of being a poetaster, 
and a mind cbokefal of prejudices. 
Shall 1 telk of bim?’’ 

She bad climved the wall again, and 
®at staring at ihe veep, star- pierced sxy. 
“Yes, if you like,”’ she said, adjusting 
her ey¢-ziasses. 

‘He is somewhat of a failure, I take it, 
and knows it—knows that it is his own 
fault—the failure—because he is an un- 
adaptabie creature, and makes egregious 
mistakes. One of them ied him to think 
be would banish all memory of tne old 
life, eecape the turaidom of copy and 
newspaper article, and consume baif-a- 
year’s income on agrand holiday. Ana 
he aid it. 

“And by green degrees be came to 
youth and italy. And here he met some 
one who taught bim baif his ideas were 
folly, most of bis ambilions emptiness; 
and ne woke to wonder how far be bad 
been mad in learning the lesson, how tar 
wiee in breaking frow his prejudices, and 
how far happy in seeing italy; and, 
wakiog, told himeeif that, for that 
dreams sake of faith and Kindlineas, he 
would gladly bear the penaity of after 
pain. 

*But be thought he should like, before 
he got back into the old clawor, to teil 
toat Ineod who had uLconsciousiy 
heiped biw to dream that it was ber band 
that had painied the iuyliic piciure tor 
him; and Le wondered how he dared ap- 
proach thé matter, wondered if—after- 
wards, hundredsof milesaway and apart 
—she would silil give ber friendsoip and 

wieb him weli. 

‘Some women would ; some wouldn’t. 
He is a very awkward fellow in p.ead- 
ing bis causs, aud ciumsy where he 
would fain be at hie best. Toll me, Mise 
Meadowes, would a woman want to lor- 
get—to ignore?’ 

She looked away at the mountains. 

**] am DOt sure,’’ she said iow; “1 think 
she would. Aud yet——’’ 

Tae smilie she turned to bim was bene- 
diction; for the moweat she was the 
typical Mary, beniguant, sweet, serene: 
aod be csugul her hands uncertainly, 
preesing them hard. 

Soe sprang from her perch impatiently. 

* Parabies and poostry are so ti: ing,'’ she 
eaid, spreading ber white arms in the 
moonligot, “l am going dowa ww the 
grotto to look at the firetiies,’’ 

On tne siepe she paused, glancing over 
her sbouilder. 

“1 wonder if 1 dare go—alone,’”’ she 
said. 


INCBNTIV&8 —lLis Dy no weane an in 
Siguifeant maiter by what incentive we 
loduce & man to choose a course of ac- 





tion. It is a great mistake to think tbat, 
SO long 88 Le c’ntents to waik in the 
right path, It does not matter how he is 
persuaded to doso. Conduc. isof vast im 
periaucs, bul character Atweighs it, and 
mvoltlvece ith & iarge par f Darecier 
Tonerelore, if we are a a ee ne —— 
tbe acts wi we urge mer perfor 


we are at icast Ogually so for the Springs 
which we touch within them. 
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66 \V ELL, Tom, snything new in tbhi« 
part of the worid since I wis 
bere last?’’ I inquired of my 

friend Allford, as I settled myself for» 
smoke and a chat in Tom’s cosy sanctum, 
half study, half smoking-room—the one 
room in the house that was sacred to the 
master of Holly Hall. 

“H'm—vwell, no—I can’t say there is,” 
re'urned my friend, emitting a volume of 
snoke ‘Tne neighborbood is much the 
same, | think—a few people dead, and « 
few married. You remember Bob Law- 
lees, Jim? He is married and settled 
down, I tbink. Tcat is about all the 
changes that have taken place, No!—| 
was nearly forgetting—I have tenants at 
last for Briar rose Cottage !"’ 

‘Oo!’ | exclaimed, greatly interested; 
for Tom had done bis best for the past siz 
years to let the Cottage and had not suc. 
ceeded in doing 80. “No—bave you 
really? What sort of people are they?” 

“They seem rather a rum pair in some 
ways,’ answered Allford, gazing steadiiy 
into the fire. “Mother and daughter— 
daughter a very tating looking giri— 
charming maocner, good figure, although 
atrifie too square about the shoulders! 
Kitty likes ber immensely; but the 
mother seemesa pecaliar old party—never 
snows outside the door. Very giad to 
see , ou, and all that; but she hasn’t re- 
turned any visite—pleads iil heaith, al- 
though she lo. ks strong enough. Never 
speaks above a whisper, in a hoarse 
croaky voice. | confess 1 can't quite 
make ber out.” 

“Perbaps vot,” I returned absently. 
“What's weir na ne?’ 

‘“Bannisier—connexions of the Ban- 
nisters of Exeshbire, | believe—cousins or 
something; and that’s good enough. Yet 
I must confess they p: zz © mé, or rather 
the old party does!’ 

“Why, Tom,’ 1 asked, laughing, “do 
you think she isa femaie dynamiter, or 
anything of that so:t?’’ 

**Don’t bea fool, Jim!’ growled All- 
ford. ‘Of course I don’t think anything 
soabaurd! However, you will have a 
chance of judging for yourself what Miss 
Bannister is like ; she is coming bere to- 
morrow to dinner. By-the-way, wasn’t 
that a daring affair, that robbery at 
Brocken Park tbe otner day? No end of 
valuable jewels were stolen, besides a 
quantity of piate,.”’ 

*“Yes—I neard of that,” I replied. 
“And they couldn't catch the peopie 
who did it?’ 

“No. They are a clever gang, no 
doub, and know pretty well what they 
are about; they managed to get clear off, 
atapyrate it neariy frigntened Kitty 
into fits; she thought they might take it 
into their beads to pay us a visit. She 
bas some joweiry that belonged to her 
grandwoiuer; and Brockeo Park is only 
ten miies from bere,”’ 

“They wouldn't attempt another rob- 
bery again so svon iu tne same neigh bor- 
hood,’’ | Observed; “so Mrs. Ailford 
needn't le alarmed ”’ 

The couversation then turned to other 
topics; ave sportly afierwards we separ- 
ated for tue night. 

Il must Countess that it was with con- 
sideravis Curiosity that I entered ihe 
drawi: g room on the following evening, 
for | was auxious to see Misa Bannisier. 

I found tbat nearly all were assem vied; 
and Mra Aliford introunced me to Miss 

Bannisier, aod | took ber in to dinner. 

It was uot until we were fairly seated 
at the tabd.e that 1 bad a good oppor- 
tanity «of studying my fair neighvor. 
Yes—ebe was undeniably pretty, wiih & 
ciea: delicate ekion and mcst beautiful 
ey ee— large, gray biue, and pathetic. 

Sne had most iuxurianot siiky chesinul 
heir, which she wore digh on ber head. 
She was plainly dressed in a soft tack 
cling ag gown, siigntly open at tbe 
oer bands, | noticed, although 
weil shaped and very white, were ra:ler 
large. Her manner, witn ite almost cb:id- 
like Simplicity, was simply charming 

Tae conversation at vinner turned 
mostiy upon the burglary at Brocken 
Park. 

‘‘Ien’t it dreadful?’ said Miss 
nister, raising ber pathetic eyes io min’ 
‘Poor mamwa is 80 terribly bperve us; 


i a 


nace 


sce imagines every night that the Cottage 
wiil be broken into!"’ 

1 imughingiy reassured her on al 
point, and sugyesied that ¥ ois y 
improbabie that the burglars a 
mained in the neigh borhovud. 

Somenow i felt unaccountably 4 
tracted towards Mies Bannister, aud W® 





eon beceme great friends. Before | bade 
er “Good-bye” that night, 1 bad asked 

- and obtained leave to call at the Cot- 
are. 

rhe following day I found my way to 
‘ce Cottage, and was ushered into the 
snail drawing-room, which looked de- 

ebtftally cosy and homelike, Miss 
annister herself rose from a low seat 
» ib outstretched hands and a sweet 
smile of welcome; then she turned to 
ber mother. 

“Mother, this is Captain lllbert, who is 
staying with Mr, Allford.” 

Tom was certainly right, I thought, 
when he described Mrs. Bannister as 
being a pecaliar old party. She bore not 
tbe faintest resem biance to her daughter; 
ner eyes were sharp and beady, and she 
bad a profasion of gray hair, which she 
wore low on her forehead. Ase she sat 
hboddéled up, enveloped in shawis, she 
looked like an old gray monkey. I 
~ >ndered bow so plain-looking a woman 
could possess such a pretty daughter. 

Mra. Bannister greeted me ina friendly 
manner, while her daughter busied her- 
self over some fancy-work. 

“Does Lord Roxley ever intend to come 
home again?” inquired Miss Bannister, 
after we had exhausted the subject of the 
weather. “It seems such a pity for that 
beautiful place, Roxley Castle to be shut 
up, and with only a few servants to look 
after it! But 1 suppose there is nothing 
of value in it?” 

“Well, I don’t knew,’’ I returned. 
“All the Roxley plate is there; and 
there is a large quantity of gold plate 
besides.”’ : 

‘Dear, dear—what a risk!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Banpieter. 

“and what a temptation to would-be 
burglars!” added her daughter. “And 
are thereonly the housekeeper and the 
butler in the house ?’”’ 

“I believe so,” I answered, suppress- 
ing a yawn, for the Roxley household 
did not interest me much. 

“Do yoa intend to stay long at the 
Hall?’ asked Miss Bannister. 

“About three weeks,’”’ I replied; and 
tben the talk drifted off into other chan- 
nela 

1 thought a great deal of Miss Ban- 
nister a8 1 walked back in the deepening 
twilight to the Hall. 

“Was I,” I asked myself sharply, 
‘falling in love?” Alas, it looked very 


much like it! 
. 7 e - = - 


One afternoon just about dusk I was 
waiking slowly bomeward, my gun on 
my shoulder, when I came upon Miss 
Bannister talking toa rather seedy-look- 
ing man, moffied in a thick great-coat, 
with his hat pulled low over bis fore- 
head. I was too far off to distinguish 
his features, and as I drew nearer he 
*prang over a stile and disappeared into 
the thick coppice, 

‘I—I think that man was atramp!” 
Miss Bannister said, ranning up to me 
and putting ber band in mine. “He was 
asking me for money. And, ob, Captain 
l.ivert. I was so glad to see you com- 
tng!’ 

Somehow I hardly believed this story, 
for toe men did not look altogether like 
atramp; and I remained silent during 
‘ne greater part of the walk. 

| shall only say ‘good by!’”’ Miss 
sc nister said, smiling, as we paused at 
the gate of the Cottage. “I am to dine at 

e« Hall to night.” 

{think she had never looked socharm- 
ing as she did that night. Her cheeks 
were feverishly flashed and ber eyes up- 
nsiurally bright There were a sup- 

rossed excitement and restlessness in 
Ler manner altogether different from her 

Jai serenity ; and round her neck was 
c.ssped a collarof brilliants very similar 

one | had seen Mra, Aliford wearing. 
~“o close was the resembiance that I eyed 

. curiously. 

‘Yes,”’ she said, answering my look 
a4 touching the necklet lightly—“I am 

orrowed plumes to night. I managed 

scratch my neck badly with a pin, 
anu, to hide the ugiy mark, Mrs. Allford 
<.ndly lent me her necklet!’’—and she 
asughed musically. 

Sefore bidding ber good-night that 
**ening I managed to have a few words 
*.\0 ber in the conservatory, and all my 

‘ots and fears of the afternoon for- 

go\\en, | poured forth my love. 
Darling, will you wear this for my 
sake? | asked, as, drawing a ring from 
oger—a large solitaire diamond set 
astive band of gold—I slipped it 
and, she accepting it passively 
nay | speak to your mother to 

“* 

morrow, yes — to-morrow,” she 
“o®wered, half dreamily; then she smiled 
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sweetly. “Yes—come t» morrow.”’ Then 
bestening from my side, she re entered 
the drawing-room. 

On the morrow we were greeted with a 
startling piece of intelligence. Roxley 
Castle was broken into during the night, 
all the plate bad been stolen, and the 
batier lef bound and gagged. 

Just before luncheon Tom was in- 
formed that the superintendent of police 
wished to speak to him. 

“Come along, Jim, and we’ll hear what 
he has to say!" exclaimed Tom. 

{ followed him to the library. What 
the superintendent had to impart 
staggered us considerably. He wanted 
nothing less than a warrant to search the 
Cottage. Tom giared at him speechiess 
for a moment. 

“Why, biess me, man,” he cried, when 
he was sble to speak, ‘“‘do you suspect 
either of the laiies there of concealing 
the burglars?” 

“I simply suspect that the ladies have 
more to say to this than you or any of 
us think,” replied the superintendent. 
“We received a telegram today from 
the detectives stating that some of the 
gang were staying in the neighborhood 
disguised, and my fuspicions were di- 
rected at once to the occupants of the 

>”? 

“Bat that’s all rubbish!” interrupted 
Tom. 

“Tbis photograph,”’ went on the super- 
intendent quietiy, “I should revognize 
anywhere as that of Mies Banonister.”’ 

“Well, it might pass for Miss Ban- 
nister,”” said Tom siowly, “supposing 
she were disguised as a boy.”’ 

** ‘Miss Bannister’ as she is,’’ said the 
superintendent ; ‘‘for Miss Bannister is a 
boy, and by far the cleverest of the 
gang!” 

I seized the photo and scanned it 
eagerly. Yes—there were the delicately- 
chiselled nose, the pretty mouth, and the 
great pathetic eyes. The hair, of course, 
was ciosely croppe i. 

“It’s ati: ky thing though, Maxwell, to 
search the piace and arrest people only 
on such proofs as these,’’ said Tom, tap- 
ping the photographs. 

“] think, sir, our proofs are strong 
enough,” the superintendent replied, 
“There are five altogether mixed up in 
the business—the old fellow—tbat is Mre, 
Bannister—his wife and son—Mise Ban- 
nister—and two pale. They are a clever 
set of thieves; buat I think we’ve uicked 
’em neatly now !”’ 

The superintendent was however 
wrong. On arriving at the Cottage, it was 
found deserted ; its tenants had fied. 

“Why, they must have got away in 
the night!” he cried. ‘On, if I’d only 
had word sooner !”’ 

We returned to the Hail, where we in- 
formed Mrs. Aliford of the strange 
events of the morning. 

“Pleasant thing, Jim,” said Tom, ‘‘to 
bave hed a member of the swell mob 
dining at your table and on intimate 
terms with your wife!’’ 

“Bat my necklace, Tom!’’ cried bis 
better-half tragical!y. ‘She took it away 
with her last night!’ 

And then I thought of my ring, and 
my feelings became too complicated for 
description. 

“] must get my diamonds 
sobbed Mra. Allford. 

Mrs. Aliford however never recovered 
her diamonde; and it was a long time be- 
fore 1 forgot my ring and the sweet smile 
and pathetic eyes of Miss Bannister! 


ABOUT NAMES. 


The Christian names derived from the 
Latin tongue are numerous, as might be 
expected from the greatness of the 
general debt which all modern languages 
owe to the speech of Rome. 

Anthony (or Antony) was a name 
rendered famous by a Koman, Marcus 
Antonius—one of the three who once 
held conjanct rule over the world. We 
therefore place it among the appeiations 
borrowed from Rome, though it is de- 
rived from a Greek term signifying 
“flourishing.” 

Augustus is a word which radically 
signifies ‘‘increasing,”  ‘‘waxing in 
honor,” and in this sense was given as a 
supplementary name to the first imperial 
Cwzar, since whose time it bas been 
common in the families of princes. 

The name of C= sar iteelf, it may be re- 
marked here, is occasionally used as a 
Christian name. It most probably signi 


back !’’ 








flea, etymologicalliy, ‘‘weli-haired 
more likely still ‘“‘red. haired 

From being the generic appellation of 
the emperors of Rome, (# sar bas been 


adopted by other potentates in various 
quarters of the world. in Germany, for 


exemp!'e, it was thus used in tbe form of 
“Kalser,”’ and we believe the nortbern 
word ‘Czar’ is be traced to the same 
source. 

Bonifece is a name which was much 
esteemed by the early Christians, and 
which many worthy Fathers of the 
Church were well pleased to bear. Boni- 
face has an excellent signification—‘‘a 
well doer.”’ 

Giement and Constantine are two 
names from the Latin—tbe first signify- 
ing “mild” or “‘mercifal,” and the sec- 
ond, “resolute,” “standing firm by any- 
thing.”” Felix is a name in this same 
condivion; it means “happy.” 

The naxt we have to notice was a 
favorite in other days, though, by some 
unaccountable award of fate, the name 
is no more to be heard amongmen. We 
allude to the name of Hilary, which sig- 
nifies “merry” or “‘cheerful.”’ 

Laurence is an agreeable name and sig: 
nifies ‘laurel like,” or “‘iaarel-crowned,”’ 
being derived from the Latin “iaurus,"’ a 
laurel. 

Lionel, ‘‘a little lion,”’ in its etymologi- 
cal sense. Martin isa good martial name, 
“martial” being ite proper signification. 
Maurice means one of Moorish origin, 
“sprung ofa Moor.” Oliver is from 
the Latin word “oliva,” an oliva tree. 
Patriek has the sense of “a nobie” or 
“patrician.” Arabella is first in alpha- 
betical order of the female names derived 
from the Latin, and means a “fair altar.’’ 


Barbera is from the same source as our 
word ‘“‘barbarous,”’ but has properly the 
softer meaning of “strange” or ‘‘foreign.”’ 
Beatrice signifies ‘‘making beppy.” Ce- 
cilia (and the less common mele name 
Cecil) have in the Latin the signification 
“gray-eyed,”’ or perhs ps, “dim sighted.” 
Ciara is one of the finest of our female 
names. It has the meaning of “‘ciear’’ 
or “bright” Constance means ‘‘reso- 
lute.”” Grace, one of the sweetest of ail 
the names given to Christian women, 
signifies simply ‘‘tavor,’’ or grace in the 
sense of favor. Felicia has the signifiva- 
tion of “‘happy.”’ 

Julia is a name in rather an awkward 
predicament. It means “soft haired’”’ or 
“mossy bearded.’”” Now what, in the 
name of horror, are we to do witb a 
mossy-chinned Julia, or, still worse, a 
Juliet, for they are all of a kin? 

Letitia, usoally shortened into Lettice, 
denotes “joy.” Lucy isa favorite name 
with almostalil. Itis derived from the 
same Latin word as the adjective “‘iacid,”’ 
or light and bes much the same mean- 
ing. 

Mabel is either from Ma belle, signify- 
ing ‘“‘my fair,’’ or contracted from ama- 
bilis, “iovely” or “amiabie.”’ Oiivia is a 
good name, derived, like QOiiver, from 
the symbol of peace, the olive. Patience 
means what in common speech the word 
im plies. 

To close this catalogue of haptismal 
names from the Latin, we bave but one 
other to allude to, pamely, Ursula; and 
how this appeliation came tove given 
to any mortal woman we cannot guess. 
Toe word signifies a ‘‘femaie bear.’”’ 


a DC 


Suspici.us —Tne importance of avoid- 
ing the ve-y appearanee of evil is shown 
by the following anecdote: 

A man living in a country town re- 
cently became conscious that his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances cast very sus- 
picious glances at him. Then he became 
aware that hie footateps were dogged A 
constable was oceasionally seen watching 
his house, and subsequentiy a stranger, 
who turned out to be a detective, ap- 
peared. 

Tortured and troubled, the gentleman 
at last asked a friend the meauing of it 
all. 

“Don’t you Know?” said his friend. 
“They suspect you of murder” 

“OQ: murder?” cried the berrided man. 
“What do you mean?’ 

“You received a postal card iast week?’ 

“Very likely I received a duzsn.”’ 

“But on this one was writien thee 
words—‘Be sure and save the #on, bit 
kill the father,’ and tne 
read ——”’ 

Bat at this @ hearty leaugi oro«cs in 
upon the dialogue. The cara in q aration 
had come from a well known teatricsi 


porlmartor 


manager, for whom the gentieman bai 
written a play, Which the menage r 
wanted amended in certain particulars. 
—_— Or Oe 

A Wise KIN Tne Prince Ragent 
Bavaria wisely insist at ¢a of | 
ct rep © taught @ mar ai iracae 
fatare king Prince Kapert or+e tha 
o’ a turner, and works ¢very day in 
his shop Tne young Prince Franz is a 


painter, and Prince Unaries a gardener. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The American bale of cotton averages 
450 pounds, the Indian bale 400 and the 
Egyp'ien baie717 Some idea of the vast 
extent of the world’s cotton area, ssys an 
Atlanta peper, mav be gathered from tie 
fact that in the United States alone it 
covers over 20 000 000 acres, In 1830 the 
world’s total output of cotton aggregated 
only 637 000 000 poonas, or eleven times 
lees than in 189%. Within actingie decade, 
however, the product aimoet double, 
amounting in 1840 to 1 192 000 000 pound:. 
Since then the world’s product bas been 
as follows: 2 391 000 600 pounds in 1860 
4,039 000 000 pounds in 1880 and 7 280 000 - 
000 in 1895. 





An American traveler was standing the 
other evening in one of the sbadowy 
arcades of the Coliseum at Rome, when 
he was somewhat brusquely bhustied by 
a pessing figure. With a quick inetinet 
be clapped his band to his wateh pocket. 
His watch was gone! He darted after 
the thief, who turned sharply round, at 
the same time clutching a watch. “Give 
me that watch!” A dashi—the stolen 
property was recovered. The starticd 
robber disappeared, and the gentiemsn 
went home to boast of bis adventure and 
bis prowess. What was his consterna- 
tion on entering his bedroom to find bis 
own watch, which be had forgotten to 
put on, staring him in the face from the 
mantel-piece! He had been the thief, 
and the other wretched man had stum- 
bled over him in the dark, and when 
Overtaken and stopped was merely 
clutching bis own watch, which he had 
not the nerve to resoue from the tousiet. 
Thet tourist is now know to a wide and 
admiring circle of frienda as the “Bandit 
of the Coliseum.”’ 


Blind people’s firet experiences of sight 
are curious, An cld man who was born 
blind lately received his sight by the re 
moval of a cataract. When the bandage 
was first removed from his eyes, the 
patient started violently and oried out as 
if with fear, and for a while was quite 
nervous from the effects of the shock. 
For the first time in his life he looked 
upon the earth. One of his earliest sights 
was a fiock of sparrows, and he could 
not understand the flying in the air. A 
few moments afterwards, however, he 
readily distinguished a watch which was 
shown to him. It is supposed that his 
recognition was owing to the fact that be 
heard it ticking. The bieze from a lamp 
excited the most lively surprise in his 
mind. He had no idea what it waa, and 
when it was brought near wanted to pick 
itup. As the night approached upon the 
day when be first used his eyes he was 
in a fright, fearing that he was losing the 
sight which he had so wonderfully found 
after sixty years of darkness. 
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$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of b ry paper will be pleased to 
learn that there igut least one dreaded diseare 
that science has heen able to cure in all its 
stages, and thathis Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is the ony positive cure known te 
the medical fr@ternity. Catarrh being a 


constitutional dfeease, requires a constita- 
tional treatmen§. Hall's Catarrh cure ts 


tuken internallf, acting directly apon the 
blood and qiuc@us surfaces of the system, 
thereby destrey fig the foundation of the dis 
ense, and giving the patient strength by bulid 
ing up the constitution and assisting pature is 
doing its work, The proprietors have so meck 
fnuith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 


faile te cure. Seuad for list of testimonials. 


Addrew, F.J. CHENEY &CO., Teiedo @ 
a@ sold by Drnagtete, The 


Straight 
As an Arrow 
To Success 


Points this wonderful little book, said one 
of the greatest merchants of the West, 
talking about 

EDWARD W. BOK’'S 


The Young Manin Business 


And then he ordered 5c pie 


ite among ! emmy yee 
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Our Young Folks. 





A FAULT ATONED. 


ny W. L. A. 


OGER ST. BERNARD was univers- 
R ally regarded as the leading dog otf 

the neighborhood, He was exceed. 
ingly handsome; he was of aristocratic 
birth: he was nearly as rich as the 
miserly millionaire mastif? who lis ed in 
the next «treet, and he was far superior, 
intellectually, to all the dogs of his set. 
He was kind in disposition and dignified 
in manner, and never fought except in 
self-defense. 

His moral influence in dog circles was 
excellent. Before he came to Surbiton 
the local dogs were decidedly noisy, not 
to say rowdy,in their habits. They were 
tond ot hearing themselves bark at 
night. and many of them took pleasure 
in frightening inoffensive women and 
children, and timid men. 

It was not long betore Roger, by pre- 
cept and example, taught them the im- 
propriety of such conduct, and Surbiten 
gained the reputation of having the best- 
behaved dogs in the country. 

A Spitz dog, who resided a few doors 
from Roger's house, declined to listen to 
his admonitions, and one day Koger saw 
him in the act of snapping at the heels 
of two little girls. 

Something that seemed to the Spitz to 
partake of the combined 
eyclone and earthquake suddenly struck 
him, and in an instant he found himself 
lying in the middle of the road, with two 
broken ribs, and an effectually broken 
spirit. From that day forth the heels of 
little girls were safe, so far as that Spitz 
was concerned. 


nature of «a 


Aw has been said, Roger was rich. He 
lived in one of the best houses in the 
vieinity, and kept a mild, goood-tem- 


pered man, whom he iny ariably spoke 
of as “his master,” thereby gaining an 
unmerited reputation as a humorist in 
dog circles, tor, in point of tact, humor, 
both of the new and the old varieties, 
was quite incomprehensible to him, 

Being of a most generous disposition, 
he permitted this man to bring a family, 
consisting of a wife, two grown-up sons, 
an unmarried sisterof middle age and 
extremely strict views, and a large black 
eat, to live with him. 

Roger never, by word or act, intimated 
that these people were not heartily wel- 
come, though, as a matter of tact, he did 
not find them sympathetic. The cat was 
expecially obnoxious to him, being a 
eold, unintellectual being, who cared only 
for herown comfort, and was to Roger's 
thief, 
magnanimously declined to 


certain knowledge sa shameless 
though he 
betray her 

He contented himself with treating her 
with silent contempt, and even when she 
falsely accused hitn to the maiden aunt, 
rialigen 
that 


stolen, he disdained 


whe was completely under her 


intluenee, of liaving stolen cream 
the hiacd 


to detend hiniselt. 


eat herself 
insisted, «as «A 
certain 
unquestionably 


Nevertheless, Roger 


tiatter of self-respect, 


upon 


rights which were his. 
Phe rug in tront of the drawing-room 
fire he held to le 


and he never permitted anyone, whether 


his especial property, 
eat, dog, or man, to usurp it. 

He claimed, too, the right todrive away 
intriuded the 
fuet that were 
invited) guests of the 


eats whe 
mrid thre 
often friends and 
black cat did not havethe slightest effect 
in altering his conduct, 


wirurige pon 


Dreniises, these 


But the cat was 
merely aspeck in the otherwise flaw less 
happiness of Roger's daily life. 

Hie was satisfied with his “master,” at 
peace with his own conscience, and inuo- 
lhut 


this happiness was not destined to last. 


cently proud of his social position. 


(me day the “miaster,”’ 
usual,on the dog's liberality and court- 


esy, brought a niece to live with him. 
She was a golden-haired little girl, net 
more than ten years old, and the mo- 


ment Roger saw her he lost his heart. 
lie was lying on the rug as she entered 


the room, and as he raised his head and 
looked ather, be thought fora torment 
that he was dreaming. 

Never in his life had he seen sucha 

sion of loveliness, and im an imstanmt hie 
Knew that there Was something ‘ 
world inofinitely sweeter Ulin asitipy 
ats. al le are t ‘ os 
1 at = 


ethding t iay his head Lie a} ana 


et that he was her 


Presurmillipy, as | 
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humble slave, but she did not welcome 
him with courtesy, much less with kind- 
ness. 

“Go away, you great, horrid thing!” 
she exclaimed as he came smear her. 
‘I'm awfully atraid of dogs!” And then 
she actually picked up the black cat, and 
kissed her, and called her “Dear, darling 
pussy.” 

Roger went back to his rug and sat 
down with his back to the family, and 
wondered if it were possible that he was 
a great, horrid thing. He was notin the 
least angry, but he was hurt. At that 
moment his contempt for the cat changed 
to bitter hatred, and he half resolved 
that he would take measures to compel 
her to quit the house. 

The little girl did not stay very long in 
the drawing-room, for the hour was al- 
remly late, and she soon went upstairs, 
accompanied by the rest of the family, 
and leaving Roger to darkness and his 
own unhappy thoughts. 

tut a good night's rest put Koger in 
good spirits again. He reflected that the 
child might have had the terrible disad- 
Vantage of being brought up in a family 
where there were no dogs. He had heard 
of such families, and knew that they ex- 
isted even in Christian lands. 

In such case it was notstrange thatshe 
Bthould be afraid of a dog, but he telt 
sure thatina very little while he could 
win her affections, and he began from 
that do everything which he 
tancied might lead her to care for him. 

Whenever Nellie went out to walk, he 
went with her, keeping discreetly in the 
rear, Where she could not find fault with 
him, but always ready to protect her. 

It she dropped her handkerchiet, or 
her doll, or anything else, he instantly 
picked it up and brought it to her. 
Whenever he had a particularly nice 
bone for dinner he buried itin the back- 
yard, and at the first opportunity, when 
he found Nellie alone, he dug up the 
bone and brought it to her. 

Hehada great dislike of singing, and 
hitherto had always mentioned it by 
howling gloomily whenever the maiden 
aunt ventured to sing; but when Nellie 
sang he clinched his teeth tightly to- 
gether, so as to make sure that he could 
not howl, and even beat applause on the 
floor with his tail. 

Hie actually said to himself that he 
loved to hear her sing, though in this 
matter he undoubtedly deceived him- 
selt. 

Instead of spending the night on his 
rugin tront of the comfortable tire, as 
had always been his custom, he now 
xlept every night on the floor just out- 
side of Nellie’s door, until one night, 
when gotup to runto her aunt's 
room, having been frightened by a bad 


» 


hour to 


she 


dream, she fell over Roger. 

It hurt him a good deal, tor she was a 
heavy child tor her years; but he cared 
little forthat. Whatgave him the sharp- 
est pain was that she complained to her 
uncle that: Roger slept outside her door, 
and he was therefore requested to sleep 
inthe kitchen, where the cat spent the 
night, which was a cruel insult to a high- 
spirited and aristocratic dog. 

But all Roger's etforts to please Nellie 
vain. When brought her 
bones that were in perfect condition she 
said that he was “pertectly horrid,” 
called the 
bones AWAY. 

She never thanked him for picking up 
things tor her, and often said to heraunt, 


were in he 
and 


maid to come and throw the 


“There is that brute of a dog with my 
do 
wonder why uncle allows the beast to 
inte the Meanwhile she 
was on excellent terms with the cat, and 
seemed never tired of petting her and 
playing with her. 

Things wenton in this way tor nearly 
arnonth. Day and night Roger lived in 
hope that Nellie would at last recognize 
his devotion, and learn to love him. He 
had never once allowed a child to ride on 
his back, and he telt thatit would bea 
serious aifrontto his dignity, but he often 
wished that eould induce Nellie to 
ride on him. 

tiladly 


precious dolly in his ugly mouth! | 


come house!’ 


he 
would he have earried her to 
the end of the world, never heeding tor 
ignorant and 
envious dogs. (nee he ventured to speak 
tothe cat concerning Nellie,and asked the 


an instant the sneers of 


animal why it was that Nellie was so 
fond of her 

The cat was so astonished at being ad- 
iressed bw Roger that she quite lost her 
pres . tmind, and swore wickedly at 


eXcellent taste 


Roger kmew that the cat had served 


him right for lowering himself to speak 
to her, but he was terribly afraid that 
what she had said was true, and that 
Nellie really regarded him as a stupid 
brute. 

Then Roger took asudden resolution 
to strive to forget his sorrows. He went 
out much more frequently than form- 
erly, and began to associate w ith dogs of 
notoriously bad character. 

He made triends with the Spitz whom 
he had onee punished, and the two 
would trequently bark at the moon to- 
gether. 

Roger knew that it was a senseless and 
ungentlemanly practice, but there wasa 
certain excitement in it which caused 
him temporarily to teel in better spirits. 
Then he gradually tormed the habit of 
flying out at horses and trying to frighten 
them. 

He never did this when he was alone, 
but when he was in company with his 
dissolute companions he was as noisy 
and outrageous as the worst of them. 

There was a coach dog among Roger’s 
new triends, who, although he was weak 
and vulgar, was not positively vicious, 
This dog was pained to see Roger enter- 
ing on the downward path, and one day 
said to him: 

‘Roger, this sort of thing isn’t tit for 
you. What has come over you to induce 
you to go in tor vicious pleasures in this 
Take my advice, and pull up be- 
fore it is too late.” 

“It is too late!” said Roger, gloomily. 
“Thank you kindly, but there is no hope 
for me; Lam atuined dog.” 

The coach dog said no more, and that 
very night Roger consented to go with 
the Spitz ona sheep-killing expedition. 
He knew very well what he was doing, 
but he said to himselfthat the sooner he 
Was caught committing grave 
crime, and shet, the better it would be 
for him, 

All night he and the Spitz hunted 
sheep, and worried more than half-a- 
dosen of the innocent little animals. In 
the morning, Roger slunk through the 
back streets to his once-happy home, a 
wretched criminal; and all day long he 
lay, not on his rug, but on the front door- 
step, waiting for the oflicers of justice to 
arrest him, and put him toa deserved 
death. 

No otlicers came, and towards noon 
Roger took a long and solitary walk by 
the river. Hle Knew that he was a ruined 
dog, and, now thatthe wild excitement 
ot the night over, he telt an inex- 
pressible horror at his conduct. 

To think that he, once so universally 
respected, should have sunk to the com- 
mission of such a brutal crime as sheep 
killing! Clearly, he was unfit to live. 
It Was impossible that Nellieshould ever 
care tor a dog so base and wicked, even 
if his last crime should not be discovered, 
and he should not be put to death, He 
sat down and looked at the river. 

Hie was hot and feverish, and the water 
looked cool and inviting. Why should he 
not drown himself, and so put an end to 
his misery? Hle had once known a dog 
who had drowned himselt to escape the 
torture of incurable mange. 

Death was the only thing left tor him, 
and he thought it would be better to die 
by hisown paw, than to die by the gun 
of the officers of justice. 


way? 


some 


Was 


He went a litth way back into the 
bushes, and there thought the matter 
overtor a few moments. He was not 


long in coming to a decision. 

Hie would have preterred to sav tare- 
well to his “master,” ; 
liked, but it 
house he might be arrested. 

So he looked around, tor the last time, 
at the world that had seemed so 
brightto him,and then, with a sudden 
rush and plunge, he tlung himselt into 
the river, resolutely keeping his nose 
under the water. 

He was rapidly drowning, when he 
heard a ery tor help. Involuntarily he 
raised his head, and saw that a girl had 
fallen into the water a 
trom him. 


whom he really 


he ventured back to the 


litude distance 


Forgetting all about himself, he swam 
to her, and in a few moments he had her 
sately on the bank, and was standing 
over her, barking with delight. 

It was Nellie! and the moment that he 
recognized her Roger forgot al! about his 
misery and wickedness, Nellie 


was 
more trightened than hurt: and when 
she saw who it was that had saved her, 
she put herarms around Roger's neck 
and kissed him on the nose 
They went ne tages 


a at " r 
ft th se al Was 
rhei “me ippull 


And yet, although Roger had won the 


prize on which he had set his heart he 
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was never again thoroughly happy. 

The memory ot his folly and crime was 
always with him. Often, when he «at 
with his head on Nellie’s lap, and she 
patted him and told him he was a goud 
dog, the tears would trickle down bis 
cheeks, for he knew that he was wn. 
worthy of her love. Doubtless be thir. 
oughly repented of his misdeed; but 
even repentance could not wholly wipe 
away the stain of the sheep blood that 
darkened his paws. 


The World’s Events. 








There are nearly 400 varieties of hum- 
ming birds, 

Chinese is spoken by nearly 4%),- 
000,000 people. 

There are nine kilted battalions in 
the British army. 

The French 
$180,000 per annum. 

Muffs were first used by doctors in 
order to keep their fingers soft. 

The Pope can speak English, Italian, 
German and French perfectly. 

In Japan every child is taught to 
write with either and both hands. 

Within the last fifty years the rate of 
speed of ocean steamers has trebied. 


President’s salary is 


Only one and a half per cent. of the 
population of India can read and write. 


In the public shools in Japan the 
English language is required to be taught by 
law. 

In Chicago there is an admirable 
legal bureau, which gives legal advice to the 
poor. 

In the number of murders Italy 


leads Europe. In the number of suicides 
Russia is ahead. 


Crocodiles, like ostriches, swallow 
pebbles and small stones for the purpose of 
grinding their food. 


In some parts of Germany the public 


roads are lined for many miles together with 
avenues of cherry-trees. 


The inhabitants of the United States 


consume more than half the quinine pro- 
duced in the world. 


It is said that the city of Pittsburg 
now stands on ground once given in ex- 
change for a violin. 


In the laws of England a couple of 


centuries ago there were 1 crimes for which 
death was the penalty. 


A new lead-headed nail for use on 


corrugated roofs has appeared. The head 
flattens under the hammer and prevents 
leaking. 


In Germany the commonest family 
name is Muller, and there are said to be no 


fewer than 630,000 Germans who claim this 
patronymic, 


Automatic boot-blacking machines 
are being introduced into Germany. A coin 


in the slot sets itin motion sufficiently long 
to black a pair. 


It is said that the human mouth is 
surely but steadily moving toward the left of 
the face, owing to the tendency to chew with 
the teeth of the left jaw. 


The largest and oldest chestnut tree 
in the world stands at the foot of Mount Fitna. 
It is 215 feet in circumference, and is known 
to be at least 2,000 years old. 


A suggestion has been made that the 
memory otf distinguished nava; familie 
Should be perpetuated tn the navy by the:r 
names being given to ships of war. 


toads lay numbers °f 
They are dropped in the water, 
like fish-spawn,in long clusters or strin-s 
The Surinam toad carries her eggs solderct 
together like a honeycomb on her back. 


The greatest portion of Africa is 
owned by France, with 3,500,000 square mi! 
next comes Great Britain, with 2,2%),\'": 
Germany and Portugal, 900,000 square mm <s 
each; Italy, 600,000 and Spain 2,000 square 
miles, 


According to an Eest Indian paj«t 
a novel experiment is to betried at the m 
tary gasworks at Allahabad. The mana: ' 
has come to the conclusion that a dead b: 
will make almost as good gas as the 
Newcastle coal. 


Frogs and 
Small eggs, 


The industry of ostrich-taming > 
very profitable one in Africa, where it ~- 
computed there are more than 14RR) ts 
birds. Their habits are very strange. 
and female assist in the incuba! 
the young feed at first on surplus ¢:-* 


maie 


and 


luid outside the nest for that purpose. 
A touching old 


rurai custom prt 





© pensants ihe iage 

e, and which is alied “tne strane 
sheaf, as it is the property of the first tr 
or other wayfarer WhO may care to carr, 


away and profit by * - 





WHEN AUTUMN COMES. 


BY Mw. K. 








on autumn comes, the woods are sere, 
ountry ways grow dali and drear, 
.o summer tair bas sald “‘(s00d-bye, 
tin ber wake the swallows My: 
lies droop by lake and mere, 
kylark’s trill comes load and ciecar, 
iackbird’s ditty cnarms the ear, 
.nd one by one the roses die 
W ben actams comes. 


..es the glory of the year, * 
| sadly draws its ending pear, 

pring seems a dream. (70d grant that I 

liave one who, in the dark days nigh, 
ved in spring, shall love me dear 


When autumn comes! 


! 


AND THe GHOST WALKED. 








Above most English-speaking coun- 
tries Scotland possesses a singular 
wealth of historic apparitions; and, 

is remarkable how often conspicu- 

ix events of its history have a lurid 
ind significant light thrown over them 
iy some corollary of legend which the 
opular memory has preserved. 

Every one is aware of the story, 
which Shakespeare found in old chron- 
icles, Of the appearance of the three 
witches to Macbeth, their prophecy, 
and its tragic consequences. In Shake- 
speare’s play the witches appear to 
Macbeth and Banguo as the two are 
rossing a heath near Forres on their 
way home from victory against rebel- 
islemen of the west. And so 
strongly has the dramatic incident 
taken hold of popalar imagination 
that the hillock on which the witches 
<tood when Macbeth accosted them is 
actually now pointed out, and the bar- 
renness Of its sides accounted for by 
the statement that the witches poured 
out their horrid brewing om the sum- 


lhtous 


mit. 

\lexander IIL, the last of the long 
line of Celtic kings, was a widower, 
in old age, and the succession to his 
throne hung upon the life of his daugh- 
ters daughter, the infant Princesse of 
In the circumstances it was 
thought well that Alexander should 
again. A bride was found in 
lvlande, daughter of the Count of 
Dreux; and the marriage took place 
amid great rejoicings in the church of 


Norway. 


MArry 


ledburg. 

ln the evening—it was the 14th of 
(htober in the year 12%5—to crown 
the occasion, a great masked ball was 
given in the abbey. Never, say the 


uiclers, had so magnificent a spec- 
before seen in Scotland. 
Masi and the dance were at their 
t, and the courtly pageant was at 
its brightest, when suddenly, to the 
‘ud horror of the beholders, the 
nition Of a ghastly figure became 
on the floor of the abbey. It 
silently the revellers, 
| to join for some moments in 
nce, and then vanished as silently 
viftly as it had appeared. 
knew what or who it was; but by 
/ Saw it it was taken as an omen 
-usters. And, sure enough, not a 
' afterwards, by an accident tw his 
*, the brave Seote king lay dead. 
\cun, not many years after the 
‘rance just narrated, tradition re- 
~ 4 strange adventure which is said 
e befallen the patriot Wallace. 
course of an amorcvus adven- 
Perth the knight of Elderslie 
‘en all but trapped. Indeed, but 
* umely remorse of his lady- 
no had been bought over by the 


t * Deen 


amid 


None 


4) a 


governor, he must inevitably 


‘ntaken. As it was, escaping 


ins clothes. he was closely 


t y his enemies 


aidel by a 


nd. Accompanied by a «mal! 
followers, he made for the 
x - a TS . 
tman named Fawdoun 
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suddenly declared he could go no 


farther. Wallace appears to have had 
previous suspicions of his follower'’s 
good faith, and these suspicions were 
now strengthened by Fawdoun’s con- 
duct. The leader, at any rate, knew 
that if this man fell into the English 
hands the fate of the party was as 
sured. To prevent treachery, there- 
fore, as there was no time to lose, 
Wallace drew his sword and struck off 
Fawdoun’s head. This act saved the 
lives of the party for the time, for on 
the hound reaching the spot it stopped 
at the blood; but the occurrence had a 
curious sequel. 

The little band, now reduced to 
thirteen, took up their quarters in 
Gask Hall. There they made a fire, 
and began in haste to make ready a 
couple of sheep which they had taken 
from a fold close by. They were about 
to begin a rude supper, when they 
were startled by a sudden blast of hurns 
outside. Fearing it might be the Eng- 
lish who had discovered his retreat, 
Wallace sent out two men to bring 
word. After atime, no tidings being 
returned and the horns making a tre- 
mendous blast, he sent out two others. 
These, however, also remained away; 
and presently, in anger, the leader sent 
forth his whole remaining party. Wal- 
lace was now left alone, wondering 
and impatient. Still the blast of horns 
increased; so, concluding that the place 
was surrounded by enemies, and that 
his men had fallen into their hands, 
the knight himself drew his sword and 
went to the door. 

There, standing opposite to him in 
the darkness, he beheld Fawdoun, with 
—dreadful to relate'—his head in his 
hand. At the sight Wallace crossed 
himself; but the spectre hardly gave 
him time to do so, for, with surprising 
promptitude for a dead man, it hurled 
the head at him. The hero, never- 
theless, proved equal to the occasion, 
for he picked up the head by the hair 
and as vigorously hurled it back again. 
By this time, though, he had had 
enough of the interview, deeming his 
antagonist no spirit of man, but some 
evil; and considering, as the rarrator 
quaintly puts it, that there was little 
advantage to be got by remaining longer 
there, he turned and fled. The last 
thing he saw was Gask Hall in a blaze, 
with the spectre of Fawdoun towering 
gigantic in the lurid light, as it brand- 
ished a blazing rafter over its head 

One of James I. descendants, if 
tradition is to be believed, was favored 
with a supernatural warning. James 
IV. was at Edinburgh, busy marshall- 
ing his army for the campaign, when 
at midnight a cry was heard at the 
Market-cross, proclaiming what the in- 
visible herald gave out to be the seum- 


mons of Pluto. This summons called 


out upon all men ‘‘to compear, beth 
earl, and lord, and baron, and ali 
honest gentlemen within the town, 


every man specified by his own name, 
within the space of forty days, before 
the said Pluto, where it should haggen 
him to appoint.”’ All the persons thus 
cited, it appears, were among the «lain 
afterwards at Flodden. It is needless 
expatiate on these traditions. The chief 
interest which they possess lies in the 
light which they reflect upon the bu- 
man nature of past times. 


Grains of Gold. 








The praise of fools is censure in ds 


* 


gu 


One secret in success is constancy of 
pur pose. 
LU nwe ‘ ews 18 
e 
| A 
Never wade nh 


Femininities. 





It is ciScult fora pretty woman to 
be anything else. 


Every woman has just as much 
Vanity as she wants understanding. 


In marriage announcements in Spain 
the ages of both parties are given. 


The fewer secrets a girl bas when 
she is young the tewer wrinkles she will 
have when she grows old. 


In many of the factories of (er- 
many, the women are not permitted to wear 
corsets during working bours. 


“Your wife doesn’t look a minute 
older than she did ten years ago.” Hicks: 
“Ace ~Sing to her statietics she isn't.’ 


The blonde: ‘‘I wonder if I shall ever 
live to be a hundred?” The brunette: “Not if 
you remain twenty-two much longer.” 


“I thought you said, Grumpy, that 
you would never allow your wife toridea 
bicycleT™’ “Bo I did; but she happened to 
hear of it.” 


He: *‘And you don’t care for riches, 
darling?’ She: “No; as long aslam able to 
dress better and have better things than 
Aber women, | don't care how poor we are.” 


Women have, during the last three 
months, been employed as letter carriers at 
Temeswar, in Hungary, the system having 
succeeded #0 well, it will be extended to 
Other Hungarian towns. 


Dr. Johnson, speaking of a lady 
who was celebrated for dressing well, re- 
marked: “The beat evidence I can give you 
A ber perfection in this respect is that one 
@an never remember what she had on.” 


Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘Could you tell 
by my manner that I had been married but 
a short time?’ Mra. Thirdly: “Easily.” Mrs, 
Youngwife: “How? Mrs. Thirdly: “Well, 
you seem to believe everything your hus 
band telis you.” 


Mise Plutus: ‘‘But, Captain Haw- 
leigh, would you love me when I grow old 
and ugly?’ The captain, gallantly: “You 
may crow older, ny dear Miss Piutus, but 
you can never grow uglier.” And he won- 
dered why she rejected him. 


A witty lady says of the people of a 
certain town where she has gone to reside, 
“They are very pieasant, very intellectual, 
very delightful in a distant sort of way, and 
talk to you like so many books; but, when 
you approach them socially, they all climb 
inte their genealogical trees as though they 
were trightened.”’ 


Mr. J. used to say thatin the matter 
of women he had found the following 
matinee answer admirably: Always speak 
well of the sex in general, praise the women 
eho are amicable, say nothing about the 
iAbers, see them little, never trust them, and 
never jet your happiness depend upon a 
woman, Whosoever she may be. 


“He's not what you would call 
strictly handsome,’ said the major, beam- 
ing through bis glasses on w baby, ae he lay 
howling in his mother's arms; “but its the 
kind of tace that growson you.” “It'« not 
the kind of face that grew on you,’ wae the 
indignantand unexpected reply of the fond 
mother, “You'd be better looking if it had. 


While the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, a couple of Cairo, Mich, who at- 
tended «a church social, were married in the 
open. On the lawn Frank Lawrence, the 
bridefroom, and Miss Sadie, the bride, took 
their positions, with an umbrella hoisted 
over their heads, and the clergyman pro 
pounced them nan and wife. 

A gentleman had in his service a 
cok “ho could just manage to read 
write. (ne day he perceived her taking in 
come monthly numbers of a work, and he 
publication 


and 


aeked ber to jet him look at the 
Mary, biushing, «aid that she wished to im 
prove in ber cooking, and that she had been 
taking in for some mouths, in parte (ook « 
“Voyager.” 

America believes in having women 
for teachers in ite elementary 
Throughout the States more than %) per cent. 
of the tutors are women, and in New Hamyp- 
ehire W per cent. of the people engaged in 
the work belong to the gentler sex. In 1*w 
there were only seven employments open to 
women. Now the avocations are to be num 
tered by hundreds. 

Jor. Newton was once speaking of a 
A young imty 

bow did «te 
“There i« 


Mec bitrole 


lady who had recently died. 
immediately asked, “ih, 
diet The venerabie man repited, 
a §4160Tt 
Sear, which 
omit, emid she, *what question can 


sir, 


lin portant question than that, my 
you should have asked fireat 

te tore 
important than ‘How did she die? “How 


Aid she live”) be replied 
Ata leading school it used to be the 
pete to aeeign loevery boy, on entrance 
Mm stitsites with Which 


4 phen lot “were narked \ cof 


l other { 
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Masculinities. 





You can make lots of headway some- 
times by admitting you are wrong when 
you are not. 

‘Not every man is made a fool of,"’ 
remarked the olmerver of men and things, 
“tut every man bas the raw material in 
him.” 

Some people sink all enjoyment of 
present comfort in the foreboding apprehen- 
sion of future evils which may never 


bappen. 
“When I'm a man——’’ began 
Hobbie. “What will you do?’ asked bis 


maAher. “Vil name my boy afler popper 
and omy!how I'ilepank him!’ 


“Do you remember our first quarrel, 
dearemtT’ “Yeu, love.” “I said then you 
were just as mean as you could be.” “I be 
eve you 414." “Oh, William, how mistaken 
1 waa.” 


“What! fell down stairs? How did 
ithappent “Why, you see, I started to go 
down, and my wite said, ‘Ke careful, John; 
and I'm not the man to be dictated to by any 
woman, and so down I went.” 


Hicks: “I think I shall bring up my 
boy to follow the sea for a livelihood.” Dix: 
“Why have you settied on that?’ Hicks: “It 
seemato be the only industry in which one 
in net ex pected to begin at the bottom.” 


Waiter, to proprietor: ‘‘Just see this 
roast; Weallburnt up! I can't set that be- 
fore « customer.” Proprietor: “Berve it to 
that indy and gentieman there. They are a 
bridal couple —they' li never know the differ- 
ence.” 


Merchant: ‘Did you deliver my mes- 
nage to Mr. Smith?’ Hoy: “No,s#ir. He wan 
out, and the office was locked up.” Mer- 
chant: “Well, why didn't you wait for him, 
as itoid yout’ Hoy: “There was a notice on 
the dour saying, ‘Meturn at once,’ so | came 
back as quick as i could.” 


An ex-editor present ata recent club- 
dinner created much amusement by saying 
that he once employed a lady to do the “An- 
awere to Correspondents.” To his amaze- 
ment, he found one week the following 
“The reply given last week was a mistake. 
It should have been «a quarter of a grain of 
strychnine, not a quarter of a pound. Jay's 
in the best house for mourning.” 


A gentleman who had been dining 
nin wisely but too well with some triends at 
bie clab retarned home late, to find that dur- 
ing bis atmence bis wife had presented him 
with «on and heir. The nurse took him to 
ace the child, but, instead of looking pleased, 
he looked sad and annoyed, and made no 
remark. The next inorning, when he again 
“aw the child, be appeared amazed, and sald, 
“Pat where je the other?’ 


There in a #tory relating to the late 
Hishop Terrot of bngiand, who was an acute 
reasoner aud m ready talker, and the enemy 
of ali eant and sophistry. “Bome o'er-guid 
people were shocked at the idea of a ball 
being given for the purposes of charity, and 
the question waa referred tothe Bishop. He 
anewered it by « buret of common sense. 
‘ln eure, 11 Wt eould do anybody good, he 
oaid, ‘1 would dance down the whole length 
Of (eeorge Street in full canonticala.’"' 


last weesion, while John Allen of 
Miseieeippl wae tnaking a speech, wn member 
on the oppowite side of the Chamber sought 
repeatedly to interrupt him. Mr. Allen paid 
no attention to bim whatever. Finally, in « 
desperate and stentorian voice, the member 
on the other side called out, “Will the gentie 
man from Mississippi allow me to interrupt 
him for «a moment?” “In it for applause? 
meked Ae. Allen. “The gentleman from Min 
Hiewiggl allows no Interruptions except for 
applause 

That 
atric t gauath of s 


from the 


rtue we fear there can be ne 


eome dogs deviate 


douts. It le eaid that one of the proctors of 
fratiio tC niversity hae, or had recently, a 
dow Blame e5em were very unequal in wise 


eurprimne wt thie 


“Yer, 


A friend 


peruiiar 


“nee expre wwe 


tharacteriatic. waid thie 
o@ner “aod be takes « tnenn adsvantayve of 
the fact @heneser lhbave a etranyer to dine 
with the Me firet gets fed on one wide of 
my guest, aod then goes round the table to 
his other wide and pretends to be a different 
“Mn 

Political orators in the Weat indulge 
in some bigh flown aseeverations jin regard 
The following 
“Kulid « 


to their Ormineen of principle 


je nid to te ww feewut specimen 
Witter supply of 


thie 


wotin tenes around the 


eutntet #enther, «kim the clouds from 


ky With @ tems pooun: catch a thunder cloud 


natiadder treak « hurricane to harness 


‘ sles 


grounds, ats earthy inke innate) ATL AVE 


crater of an 


anciwe pou & apreith ot thie 
artive voleang, ul vever et pect to wee me 
faive tos ty prine pies’ 
Mountain clintere who seldom eat 
vat at thot are eald toappresiate itt } 
wl re - ‘ jem are 
g f a t s ‘ r ft ‘ 
f f ‘ r ; 
st 
n 
° ” 
* be 4 i ‘sé 





14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


Many fine dresses for dinner, reception, 
and theatre wear will fasten conepicu- 
ously under jeweled end eisborate but 
tone, The jewelers are offerings sets of 
battons in real gold and sliver, besuti- 
fally enameled and sometimes set with 
genuine stones. 

Bo well are the stones imitated, how- 
ever, that it is a pity tospend money for 
the real thing in a fashion that is bound 
to pass soon. Jeweled and fancy buckies 
ere again offered in great profasion. 

We are to have buckles on our shoes as 
well as at our beite,and they sppear in 
the new millinery. Yet it was but s sbort 
time ago that the fashion for this sort of 
glitter wae snuffed, and so it is not sur- 
prising that women are resuming it very 
slowly. 

The dainticst designs keep altogether 
free of it, so you can bave fine buckles 
or not, as you wish. Anyhow, it’s 
good chance to bring out and put to ser- 
vice such ornaments of this sort as you 
may have laid away. 

None was needed for two neat bodices 
seen. One of serge green cashmere, bad 
a short baeque and opened in front over 
a gathered vest of white mousseline that 
was topped by sfail muusseline bow. 
The loose fronts were lined with white 
and turned beck in large white satin 
revers. The siceves bad slight puffs and 
were finished with mousseline roffiss, 
geranium velvet giving the beit. 

Ap unusual ribbon trimming was « 
feature of the other bodice, and as such 
garnitares are to be at « big premium 
thie winter, look out for them, The ma- 
terial here was epple green tafieta, which 
was covered with bieck CUbantilly lace 
and crossed with wide green ribbon that 
tied in a bow in bieca like the separate 
bow in front Sieeves and skirt were 
from plain silk. 

There are few women who do not ad- 
mire the ‘crinkle, crinkle’ of silk lining 
in @ cloth gown, but many women of 
the best, if the most quiet, taste regard 
this sound as out of piace, except in the 
hoase gown. 

So eomfort your heart with the idea 
that you are being very exciasive in 
teste if wou .an’t afford to putalik on 
the wrong side of your street cloth dress. 
If you can’t afford siik lining for your 
house dress, then you're in the same 
boat with nine out of every ten women 
who try to dress carefully, so there’s no 
remon for discouragement. 

For a pretty housedress use silk if 
you have it; if not, use percaline, or 
something of that sort; the outside is the 
main thing. Heve that, if your gown is 
to copy one that seemed especialiy at- 
tractive, of gray cashmere for the skirt, 
which was cut with a corseiet belt. 

Trim skirt and sleeves with biack zig- 
zag braid, and let the body be gray 
taffeta in tiny pleata At the left side 
pat a bow of white mousseline with 
frilled ends. A word of warning should 
gO with thie akirt: it is not for short folk, 
and willeven make a fairly siender fig- 
ure seem short waisted. 

Fancy weaiste of cheeked silksand with 
ribbon trimming and accessories are very 
stylish and pretty. in choosing the 
ribbon, select a color to match one of the 
less conspicuous shades in thesilk. The 
waist will prove more generally service- 
able if you have for it a seeond or even a 
third neck finish, the colors of which shall 
be chosen from the brighter shades in the 
cheok. 

These waists are invariably finished 
with a belt, below which, esa rule, they 
do not show, though some of the newer 
models are made with bip pieces and 
now ard then something like a bas«ue 
finish in the beck. Hot it is mnch safer 
to have any bodice that is to be worn with 
a contrasting skirt finish at the belt. 

To the same end the beitshould preter- 
ably match the bodice, or be contrasted 
with both skirt and bodice. You are 
sure to take several inches from your 
height and likely to spoll the round of 
your waistif belt and skirt are one in 


color. 
In the way of autumn gowns a neat 


walking dress is of fine serge in a pretty 
shade of gray; it ie trimmed round the 
skirt with two rows of mouftion divided 
by braiding worked with narrow biack 
biald; the two rowe are brought together 





in a point in the centre of front; the 
bodice is double-breasted, and ie open in 
front; it basa deep collar trimmed with 
braiding, and edged with fur: the chem! 
sette and collar band are of the same 
material as the dress, asd are finished 


with braiding; they, however, may be re- 
piaced by a ful) front of silk, or linen 
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collar and front, with cravat bow of 
silk. 

Hat of gray felt; the brim is lined balt- 
way with velvet, and beyond this has two 
lines of silk gimp; it is trimmed with 
ribbon velvet and ostrich feather tips. 

An attractive visiting dress is of lizerd- 
green face cloth ; mantie of corded silk 
of the same color as the dress, lined with 
red and green shot silk ; itis richly em- 
broidered with iridescent beads, pall- 
lettes, and silk; it is drawn in at the 
waist by a pointed band of embroidered 
silk; this would be a pretty style of 
mantie to be made in black faiile, trim- 
med with jet passementerie. Toque of 
old rose velvet, trimmed with biack rib- 
bon velvet and ostrich feathers. 

In another walking dress the skirt and 
bodice are of dark cornflower-biue wool- 
len poplin ; the foot of skirt is trimmed 
with three rows of mink; the bodice is 
fastened down the front with two rows 
of silk buttons, and the waistband is of 
black ribbon velvet finished with bows 
and long ende at the side; the collar-band 
and sleeves are of biack velvet; smal! 
cape of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with velvet and bend of mink ; 
the whole of the collar is lined with 
mink. Toque of cornflower-blue velvet 
trimmed with bows of ribbon and biack 
ostrich tips and osprey. 

For dress occasions it is positively no 
longer necessary or even correct to 
match shoe and stocking. The dancing 
slipper may be an exception, but the pat- 
ent leather “pump,” which ts made to 
look as mucb like our brother's as pos 
sible, is thrown into distinctly bleck con- 
trast with the delicate colored siiken 
stocking. 

The latter, however, brings itself into 
harmony by elaborated biack clocks. 
The gown itself or its lining must match 
the stockiog, and el most invariably some 
touch of black in the finish of the gown 
gives further assurance thst the pumps 
are intended and are not the mistake of 
careless maid or a fault of uninformed 
taste. 

A drersy costume of broche silk bad 
the color of heliotrope and the lining 
taffeta. Collar and belt were mauve 
velvet, the latter ornamented with two 
showy buttons, But the bolero was the 
gown’s richest feature, being of the 
velvet with trimming of narrow goid 
galoon lace ru files. 

Aside from its jacket, this gown was 
quite simple, but that accessory lent so 
much of dressiness that its designer 
topped it in his showroom with a picture 
bat, and it all looked very fine, 

Jackets that are to be classified as gar- 
ments, rather than as trimming, end that 
are more protective than ornamental are 
of interest. Among them are littie 
scarlet ones, strictly tailor-made, double 
breasted and boxed front, or singie- 
breasted and buttoning from throat down, 
which are a pretty over garment for fail 
wear in the country. 

After the same cut are jackets in dark 
blue, which maybe are s better ehoice, 
because if not #0 picturesque in the 
country they will be more suitatye for 
the city a little later ip the season. 

Biack and white checked ribbon is used 
for sash finish on some of the early fine 
gowns when black and white sppears 
nowhere else in the construction of the 
gown, even the collar ribbon being of 
some shade to match orcontrast with the 


dress. 
An instance was a dark -biue grenadine 


shot with light-blue lines, and made up 
over cherry silk, which waa belted by 
black and whitesilk ribbon, banging in 
long euds in front, while the collar was 
turquoise velvet. Saesb finish is to be 
very stylish, and a novel arrangement of 
it is highly desirable, 

One was a part of a cream chiffon vest 
that bad a fichu of the same materis! 
tying in back, with embroidered ends 
reaching almost to the hem of the skirt. 
For the reat, this gown was from porceiain 
blue cashmere, trimmed in the skirt with 
narrow black velvet ribbon, and on 
the bodice with a white cashmere col- 
lar threaded with the black ribbon. 
Showy buttons decorated the loose jacket 
fronts. 

What's the use of having « string of 
real pearls when the string that the other 
girl bas looks just as well and ien’t real? 
Occasionally a single row of pearis is 
seen fastened about the throat sbove a 
cloth gown's very high choker coliar, 


though it does not seem in good taste. 
The long chains so much worn last year 

with a K Deart shaped iloccket, a ‘¢g 
ette r @ pocket DOOK Gangiling, are nm 
nger to be suffered 


They were extremely 


In becormpiog, 
ulterly useless, and very easily imitated 





im cheap jewelry, so there is reason to be 
gied thet they are vetoed. The chaste 
laine still dangies at the belt and in some 
cases isin such exquisite workmensbip 
that it must be admired as s work of art 
if not as an addition to the costume. 

A few bracelets are being cautiously 
set forth in firstclass jewelers’ cases, 
showing dangling attachments in the 
way of scent bottie, pencil, or even nee, 
but it is to be hoped that this manacie 
notion Fill not become s “fad.” 

A few watches with long chains bsve 
such a quaint old-fashioned look that 
they look pretty in the case, the chain 
wound about them, but the effect would 
pot be good with the watch tucked into 
the belt, the chain dangling over the 
shoulders. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJECTS. 


Paper is a good and cheap material to 
cleanse utensils. Kuives rubbed witb it 
preserve their brightness ; stoves rubbed 
bard with it every morning will remain 
clean and bright, and polish will be 
saved. 

Gioves should never be laid away damp 
from wearing. Pull tbem in shape, isy 
on the window to dry, and then fold 
smoethly in a long box. 

The addition of lemon juice to the 
water in which rice is boiled will increase 
the whiteness, and the grains will readily 
separate when thus treated. 


Smali cracks in a plastered wall can be 
filled up smootbly at an expense of a few 
cents. Buy alittle dry plaster of paris. 
Pour on it enough water to make a thick 
paste, and fill op the crack smootbly 
with an ordinary tableknife, It must be 
done as soon as the water is poured on, 
for the plaster wil! harden in two min- 
utes. 

To Revive Old Writings, etc.—Boii 
some gall nuts in wine, apply to the old 
writings with s sponge steeped in the 
liquor, when the letters will appear as 
fresh as if newly done. 


Cupboards and wardrobes containing 
clothes should be occasionally set wide 
open for sunshine and air to get at the 
clothes. Men’s coats and waistcoats and 
ladies’ dress bodices should be occasion- 
ally tarned inside out and left in the 
sunshine or a draught of sir to purify 
them. 

The newest furnishings for writing 
tables for women sreof leather. And by 
the way, writing tables will be more fasb- 
jonable next season than desks. They 
are spindle-legged, of course, and sre 
enameled or made of wood that matches 
or barmonizes with the other furniture, 

The pads to be used on these tables sre 
small, hardly larger than the sqyoare 
sheets of letter paper used on them. The 
backs and corners are of carved or burnt 
leather, instead of the long- popular silver 
Or decorated china mountings. The 
burnt leather is of several shades of mole 
with elaborate design, burnt in dark 
brown. 

The effect is dainty and somewhat 
more feminine than the carved leather. 
The latter is said to be all imported, and, 
therefore, too expensive for a moderate 
puree, 

The inkstands, mueilage bottles, seal- 
ing wax holders, candlesticks, pen and 
pencil trays, peper weights, and the 
other articles are leather covered and 
carved or burnt with the same design. 
The biotting paper to be used with such 
sets should be mole colored or brown 
to match the leather, and sometimes it 
bas asimilar design traced around the 
edges. 

For men the fashionabie furnishings 
for desks are of cut glass, stag born, and 
silver. The inkstands amd other large 
pieces are of cut glass on massive silver 
mounting, with stag bern top pieces or 
pen racks, 

The paper knives have carved silver 
blades, with bandies of stag horn, in 
some instances also carved, but the most 
popular are plain and highly polished. 
Penstefie of porcupine quilis are a nov- 
elty. They are silver-mounted and beau- 
tifally colored, but uncomfortably long. 


Light Padding Sauce.—Yolk of one 
egg, butter sizes of an egg, one cup of 
sugar, beat till light. Add one cup of 
boiling water and set over a teskettie for 
a few minutes, then add the beaten white 


of the egg, and lemon to taste 

Fried Tripe—After tx Pe De «s 
Dour and a half. or ur tis tender: ent 
it int) pieces three or four inches equare 
roll each piecein flour or mba, and 
fry in hot lard. Make a rich brown 
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gravy of bot water, brown flour, ang 
butter, and serve with it. 

To Remove Tes Staina.— Wet the Place 
in warm water, and put some borax on 
it ; let it lie for a few minutes, then pour 
boiling water through the stain from the 
kettle. If that does not remove it, try 
liquid cbloride of lime in the same way. 

Cream Cookies.—One egg, two cups of 
sugar, one and one half level 
fuls of soda, s little salt, two cups of sour 
cresm, and flour enough to roll out, 
Fiavor with lemon, nutmeg or 
and sprinkle with sugar after cutting 
oot. Bake in a quick oven. 

A Remedy for Sprains. —Take of olive 
oll two oz of camphor, rubbed weil with 
a isttie oil, and then sdded to the whole, 
one drachm. Very littie of this shouid 
be used at a time, and it should be gently 
rubbed on the sprained part before the 
fire. 

Batter and those sauces containing egg 
should never boil, but just come Up tos 
cream. Remove instantly. 

In France there are 28,000 peasant 
schools, in which are taught garden and 
fruit culture through S'ate aid. 

Rice and Chicken Cutleta.—Boil a tes. 
spoontal of rice in some good stock, and 
pousd it in s mortar with aa onion that 
bas been cooked in butter, with salt and 
pepper. Pound separately in equs) 
portions cold ham and chicken, form 
this into cutlets; cover with egg and 
breadcrumbs and fry. Serve with a sharp 
sauce. 


Chicken Hasb.—This is a nice way to 
serve for breakfast any chicken or turkey 
left over from dinner. Mince the meat, 
but not too fine, and to one cupfal of it 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, half » 
cup sweet miik, enough m.noed onions 
to flavor, with salt and pepper to taste 
Stew until well heated through, and 
serve on toast. 

Rice Biancmange.—Hailf « pound 
ground rice, one quart milk, three 
ounces sugar, the rind of half a lemon, 
half a teaspoonfal vanilla essence, Boil 
the rice in the milk for about twenty 
minutes with the sugar and rind of half 
a lemon; when done, remove the lemon- 
rind, and add the vanilla essence, dip 
the mould in cold water, pour in the 
rice, and when quite cold, turn it out 


Women Heap THE List.—The propor- 
tion of women smong centenarians is 
nearly twics that of men. 

A group of people cited by one of the 
most careful and least credulous of the 
numerous sutbors of works on the sub- 
ject shows that out of 66 persons who 
were 100 years old and upward, there 
were 43 women to 23 men. In London, 
the last census showed 21 centenarians, 
6 men to 15 women. The fact that nearly 
all the centenarians were poor seems to 
prove that the rich are at some disad- 
vantage in matters of long life. Of the fe 
male centensrians, it may be said that 
the very pature of their occupations pro- 
tects them by keeping them so much is 
the house, where they are shielded from 
ad verse in flaences of atmospberic changes 
and sccidental causes of death, to which 
sO many men are subject. 
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You Can 


Pay Off Your 
Mortgage 


This winter 
by working evenings {or 
THe Lapies' Home Journal. 
We want good agents and 


offer good pay. 








SAFELY HOME. 





BY H. M. B. 





W hen shades of night are falling 
And on the winding road, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 
Tbe bome-bound toilers piod. 
liow beart and feet grow lighter, 
W ben through the mist and gloom 
With cheery ray across the way, 
shine out the lights of home. 


W ben life’s brief day is closing, 
Its toils and sorrows past, 
4nd when for peaceful slumber 
We fold our bands at last, 
How softly to our vision, 
How sweetly through the gloom, 
brom mansions fair that wait us there 
May «hine the Lights of Home. 


Thro’ A Keyhole. 


BY A.E @, 











twenty-three; my father and 

mother are both dead, and baving 
no other relatives that I know of, I live 
with s paternal sunt. I am s bank 
clerk, and in my turn, sleep at the bank, 
as a precautionary measure againgt burg- 
jars. And lastly, but not least, lam en- 
gaged to be married to the best and sweet- 
est girl in the world. 

Having introduced myself I will now 
begin my story. But I forgot tostate my 
sweetheart’s name. It is Annie Oliver. 

One hot day last July I was busy with 
the books, when I was startled by an ex- 
clamation behind me. Turning my head, 
| saw Martyn, a fellow-clerk, looking at 
something he bad sppsrently taken out 
of an envelope he beid in bis band. 

“What's the matter, Martyn?’ said I. 
‘Does this—tbis photograph belong to 

you ?” he anewered, holding it out to me 
with trembling hand. 

I took it, and, to my astonishment, it 
was a likeness of Annie! I bad carried 
it about with me for some days, and had 
looked at it more than once during the 
morning. How it got on to the floor I 
cannot tell; but I suppose it must have 
dropped eut ef my pocket without my 
noticing it. 

“Yes,” I ssid—‘“it does belong to me. 
Where did you find it ?” 

‘Over there,”’ replied Martyn, point- 
ing toa corner where the copying-press 
stood. 

“It must have 
~ wks.” I said. 
».»J0 you mind telling me who it is?” 
« «aétyp asked. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?’ 
| said jealously. “You look as white as 
a ghost!” 

However, | told him who it was, and 
a:ned him why he took such an interest 
io the photograph. 

“I knew a girl some time ago who was 
very woch like the original of the por- 
trait,’ resaid. Then he put on bis coat, 
aod wished me ‘‘Good-night !” 

| was the only person left in the bank, 
my fellow clerks having all gone bome. 
] shut up the books, and saw that al! the 
fastenings of the doors and windows 
were secure. 

Somebow I did not feel in the humor 
for any more work that night, for Mar- 
tyo's strange manner was worrying me. 
“tapid thoughts kept coming into my 
toind. I even went so far as to wonder 
* nether Martyn bad been a former lover 

* Annie's. 

No one knew anything about bim, and 
© was slways very reticent as to bimeelf. 
‘6 bad been in the bank only about 
‘oree months, and seemed to be afraid of 
sing seen. Once, when I overtook him 
‘2 toe street, and touched him on the 
».0ulder, he started as if he had been 
sot. 

! must here explain that the cashier 
od bis wife, with a servant, occupied 
&@ top-floor of the bank. A large sum 

money was usually kept in the 

-*hler’s room, under his charge ; but on 
©18 particular occasion he and his wife 
“ere staying for the night at a friend’s 
5 90868, 

fhe servant girl had gone to sleep at 
“r mother’s. Of course I did not greatly 
‘6lisb the prospect of being left alone in 
‘46 bank all night. However, I was 
"ery glad afterwards that no one was in 

© house with me, I sat up that night, 
reading, till it was time to go to bed, and 

60, rether reluctantly, I turned in. My 

“as piaced in the inner office. I al- 
“#)®s left a glimmer of gas in the passege 


“ide 


Vo neme is Hugh Compton; my age is 


tumbled out of my 


‘6 room in which I slept. 

‘ter I got into bed, I lay watching the 
ray of light that shone through the 
sole of my door. For some unac- 
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countabie reason | could not go to sleep. 
However, about twelve o'clock I dosed 
off, and dreamed that I was watching 
Annie and Martyn being married. 

I could see them, in my dream, through 
the keyhole of the church door, asd I 
was trying to get through this keybole, 
and shouting to the clergyman to stop, 
when I awoke. 

{ tried to go to sleep again, but it was 
of no use. I heard a clock strike two, 
and then three, and I was wondering 
what I could do to induce siumber, 
watching the little line of light all the 
time. 

Saddenly it vanished. Astonished, I sat 
up in bed. The room was in darkness. 
A moment or two later the ray of light 
sppeared again. Then it dawned upon 
me that some one must have passed 
slong the passage between the gas and 
the séyhole. 

I will not say that I did not feel fright- 
ened, for I did, but I did my best to 
conquer my fear. Getting noiselessly out 
of bed, I slipped on my coat and trousers, 
pat on a pair of felt slippers, and taking 
® revolver from under my pillow, crept 
softly to the door and peered through the 
keyhole. I could see no one; but, listen- 
ing intently, I could hear the sound of 
footateps on the stairs. I then decided as 
to my course of action. 

After waiting till the sound of the 
stealthy footsteps had died away, I 
opened the door very gently, and mov- 
ing as quietly as a mouse, stepped to 
the foot of the stairsand listened. I could 
bear a slight jingle as of keys being in- 
serted in the lock. 

Then I placed a tin box at the top of 
the firet flight of stairs, where there was 
a bend, so that any one coming quickly 
downstairs would not see it till he was 
close upon it. 

My heart beat painfully as i crept up 
the stairs till I eame to the door of the 
room where I had heard the sound. An 
old safe stood close by, in the corner of 
the landing, and | crouched in theshadow 
of this till the unwelcome visitor should 
come out. 

I waited there for sbout tem minutes, 
daring whick time I could bear the chink 
of money; then the door was softly 
opened, and a man—whose features 1 
couid not distinguish, owing tv the dim- 
ness of the light—carrying a small bag 
in one hand and a bull’s-eye lantern in the 
other, came out. 

He had turned the dark shutter, so 
that the only light to guide him was the 
faint glimmer of the gas below. He 
stopped for a few seconds, listening, and 
then began noiselessly to deacend. 

He bad to go down two flights of stairs 
before he came to the tin box I had 
placed at the top of the lowest flight. 

I waited tili he had gone down the 
first flight, and then, stepping quickly 
from my hiding-place, | covered him 
with my revolver and shouted— 

“Stop, or I’ll fire!’’ 

Dropping bis Jantern, he dashed down 
the stairs. There was a crash as be stum- 
bled over the box. and the sound as of 
something heavy falling, then all was 


quiet. 
1 hurried to where the man had 


dropped the lantern, and picked it up. 
It was pot out, lackily, and I turned off 
the dark shutter and flashed the light 
before me as I went down. 

When I reached the spot where ! had 
placed the box, | saw a man lying at the 
foot of the staire, with a bag lying be- 


side him. 
Very cautiously | descended the last 


flight, with my revolver in my nand, 
ready for any emergency. 

When I got close to him and flashed 
the light upon bis face, | almost dropped 
the lantern in my astonishment. It was 
Martyn! Turning the gas fall on, i bent 
over bim to make certain. Yes—it was 
Martyn, sure enough; and he was quite 
insensible, bis bead having evidently 
strock against a large chair that stood in 
the paseage. 

Taking my handkerchief and some 
string from my pocket, | tied his wrists 
tightly together. This roused him, and 
be tried to struggie to his feet; but I 
caught bold of bira. 

“Well, Martyn, what does this mean ?’’ 


I asked. 
He looked at mein a dazed way for a 


moment or two, and then bis recollection 
returned. 
**W bat’s that to do with you?” he eaid 


sullenly. 

“A great deal to do with me,’ I an 
swered W ben you break into the bank 
and try to sieal money that I’m respons 
bie for 

‘ How do you know I’ve tried to steal 
a iything ?’’ he asked. 


**Well,” I replied, “you'd hardly break 
into a piace like this unless you meant to 
commit a robbery of somesort. Besides, 
there’s your bag lying there full of 
money—at least it soundsas if it was full 
of money ;” and 1 shook the bag and 
tried to open it. 

“There’s the key,” Martyn said, point- 
ing—“on the flong.”’ 

Thrown off my guard, | turmed round; 
and immediately he sprang upon me, 
trying with all his might to overpower 
me. The unequal contest did not last 
long. With his hands tied, he was almost 
powerless, and I soon overcame him. 

For greater security, I then tied his legs 
together as weil. in the struggle, a card 
bed dropped out of Martyn’s pocket. 
Picking it up, I looked atit. It wasa 
portrait of Annie, with “From Annie to 
Jack” written beiow it. 

“How did you get this?’ I asked in 
astonishment. 

“What business is that of yours?’ be 
said angrily. 

“Ob, all right!’ I replied. “if you 
won't tell me, I’ll take it to the lady her- 
self, and find out.” 

“No, npo—don’t do that! be implored. 
**,’ll tell you—bat don’t say a word to 
her!” 

‘“‘Well, who is she ?” I quesiioned. 

“I’s— my—sister,”’ he replied slowly. 

With some farther questioning on my 
part, he told me how, some years ago, he 
got into trouble through gambiing. A 
forged check was traced to him, and he 
left home snddenly under acioud. After 
a time he had succeeded in obtaining his 
present position at the bank. He had 
kept his whereabouts secret from every- 
one, and had assumed the name of 
“Martyn.” 

Here was a nice situation! It was my 
duty, I suppose, to give Martyn into 
custody; yet how eould I be the means 
of sending Aanie’s brother in‘o penal 
servitude? For tmat probably would be 
the punishment he would receive. I did 
not know whattodo. At last I ssid— 

*Look here, Martyn—you must either 
go to prison or go home to your father 
apd mother.”’ 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. 
heme—!I can’t face them !”’ 

“Very well,” was my reply—‘‘then I'll 
call a policeman.”’ 

“I'll go bome,” he said, bis face be- 
coming very patie. 

“That’s rigbt,”’ I said. “Bat under- 
stand this—if you try to escape when I 
untie you, I’il immediately give you in 
charge! And, remember, l’ve got a re- 
volver.”’ 

‘] sha’n’t try to get away,” he replied 
quietly—“*you needn't fear.” 

Well, to make a iong story short, we 
waitea in the bank antil a junior clerk 
arrived. I told bim that Mr. Martyn 
had jast called me away on pressing 
business, and requested him to look after 
the place until the other clerks came in. 
Then we set out for the railway station, 
the Olivers’ house being situated aboat 
twenty miles from the bank. O! course, 
before we left, I had put everything 
straight, and replaced the money that 
Martyn had taken. 

We managed to secure a compartment 
to ourselves; and during the journey he 
told me how some of hia betting credit- 
ors bad found him oat, and that, driven 
almost mad by threats of exposure, he 
had resolved to break into the bank and 
take enough money to satisfy their 
claims, 

He would not tell me bow he managed 
to obtain an entrance, and to this day 
how be got into the bank is a mystery 
to me. He made mo effort to savape, 
and seemed thoroughly ashamed of hiw- 
self. 

Words cannot describe the joy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver on beboiding tueir 
prodigal son; and Annie’s delight at see- 
ing her brother was unbounded. 

We did not teil them of the cigecum- 
stances which led to my discovery of 
Martyn—or, rather, to give bim bis real 
name, Jack Oliver; and all they know is 
that I discovered bis identity by means 
of a photograph, and persuaded him to 
return to bis home. 

Jack and I are fast friends now; and 
Annie and I sre going to be married 
next month. | sbeuld have to wait 
longer, but Annie says she feels that she 
owes mé some reward for restoring her 
brother to her. I often think now that 


“I oan’t go 


matters, in ail probability, might have 
turned oat very di@fsrentiy but for tnat 
keyhboie 


ilteienen cattle aan 


y may gain knowledge by reading 


but you most separate tbe wheat from the 
chaff by thinking. 





MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 

The relatiions of man and wife ought, in 
the first place, to be marked by constant 
mildness and kindlinsss—the proofs 
of profound attachmentand exhaustiess 
esteem. The most perfect confidence 
ought to exist between man and wife, for 
barmony and happiness cannot exist 
without. 

Confidence is the moral cobain that 
unites man to woman. When the piace 
of confidence is usurped by suspicion, 
then comes a monster who breeds quar- 
rela and even batred—jeaiousy. 

There is a great deal of selfishness in 
jealousy. Those who are most ready to 
entertain so bitter a sentiment, are not so 
much annoyed at their partner loving 
avother, as that he or sbe no longer loves 
her or him. 

If the first suspicions of want of allegi- 
ance are met by an inoreased kindness 
and attention, the frail partner is at once 
reclaimed to a sense of duty; bat if met 
by the indication of an injured pride and 
vanity, by ill-bumor, moroseness, and 
irascibility, the partner for life is often 
lost for ever. But the fact is, the suspic- 
ions should never be indulged in. 

The expression of an unjust suspicion 
alienates love and esteem for ever, If 
there is foundation for such, it is no 
longer suspicion but reality, and to be 
great or gracious the culprit should be 
pardoned. The frail party will be thus 
reclaimed. There is no greater sign of 
folly and stupidity than «a suspicious and 
jealous disposition. 

Not to be jealous, is by some supposed 
to be indifferent, whereas it is want of 
amiability and kindly sttentions thet 
marks indifference. To please and to be 
loved, the qualities of the heart must be 
united to the riches of the mind. It is 
an incontestable thing that kindly atten- 
tions, managed with intelligence and 
delicacy, both win and hold in their 
keeping more hearts than physice! 
beauty can ever command. 

A msn should not be exacting or dis- 
satisfied with that which his wife does, 
He should always begin by reforming 
himeelf, before be criticises his wife’s 
faults, It is a wiser policy to approve 
than to disapprove, and ensures peace at 
home. But above everything a men 
must never be passionate or rude to his 
wife, The firstand slightest intimation 
of sach want of self-control destroys tor 
ever the most delicate and most exquisite 
illusion in the intercourse of the sexes, 

A man sbould not oppress his wife with 
his assumed superiority of intelligence. 
He should, on the contrary, listen to her 
advice with esegerness, for the slightest 
symptom of contempt touches s woman 
to the quick, and & woman whose pride 
has been burt by ber busbend can always 
find her own means of revenge. Words 
that bumiliate, remarks that bring forth 
a blush, bints that wound seilf-love, 


should be carefully avoided. A man 
should aiways stand in such a relation to 
bis wife that she can never feel the wish 
to seek consolation by relating her trou- 
bles to another. If she does so toa female, 
the latter will polson ber mind; if she 
does so to a man, the husband hasalready 
loat ell mors! a:condency. 


Profitable 


Employment 


We want to engage the 
services of energetic men 
and women to represent 
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to look after renewals 


and to secure new sub- 
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Humorous. 


TIMES CHANGE. 
1 kineedi ber at ten, 
For she said that I might 
We were children when 
1] kissed her at ten 


It is years since then, 
Hut ‘twas only last night 
That | kissed ber at ten 
For «be said that I might 
U.N. Nok 


A atirring event--Sweetening one’s 
cotter. 

Why is a lock like a hospital?—Be- 
cause it is full of warda. 

What a language we have! A 
“site down’ during the daytime, but ‘site 
up’ at night. 

What ie that which no one wishes to 
have, yet, when he has it, be would be very 
sorry to iowe? -A bald bead. 

Mre. Oldtimer: ‘‘Dear me, how fast 


man 


the young nen are nowadays! 

Mr. Oldtimer: “They have to be 
up with the wiria. 

Customer, entering poulterer’s shop 


“T should ike to Kee a nice fat goore, 
“Yeu, air. Father will be down 


to cateh 


Mrrmil bey 
directly. 
Husband 


ax you think! 
Wite: “Well, L hope not 
be impossible! 


“Oh, I’m not such a fool 


Indeed it would 


. , Teacher 
Scene sunday school. Teach 
“What are the two things necermary to bap 
tinm? 
Small girl: “Please, sir, water and « tuaby 


Magistrate: ‘If you were there for 
no dishonest purpose, Why were you in your 
stockinged feet?” 

Burglar: “1 beard there was sickness in the 
family. 

“Ah! exclaimed the cannibal chief, 
amacking bis lips. What kind of «a minh- 


inter wax that we had for dinner? 

“Your excellency,” replied his companion, 
“J whould say it was «a prime minister. 
he said indignantly—he 


as he turned from the 
won't stop 


“No, sir,’’ 
was a Far Weaterper 
electric Hight in his) room 1 
here! The idea of a botel’s tryin’ ter run up 
abillbon a nan by puttin’ his gas ina lanes - 
cane wo's itean't be blowed out!” 

A little girl, aged nine, called her 
father to her bedside the other evening. 

“Papa,” said the little diplomat, “IT want to 


ask your advice. " 
“Well, my little dear, what in it about? 
“What do think it would be best to 


xive meon my birthday? 
“Has anybody here a corkscrew 
spoke up a sbarp nosed old gentleman in the 


you 


9? 


Hleeping-car. 
“| have!’ 
nearly every seat, 
“Aw TP thought!’ shouted the old) gentle- 
man, springing to bis feet. “Who will be 
the first to sign the temperance pledge?” 


“Do you think it is 


was the ready response from 


Lucy, single 
wicked to smoke, dear? 


Fanny, married: “No, dear—Im sure it 

inn't! 
Lues 
Fanny 

amoke, mud, if it 


would do it. 

When passing round Cape Horn a 
few weeks ago, a certain steamahip encoun- 
tered very rough weather. A sailor was un- 
fortunately washed overboard, and the cap- 
tain calied to Patrick Casey (a new hand) to 
an buoy over, A few moments later he 
if he bad thrown the buoy over, 
“LT eouldn’t tind a boy, 


you #0 Bure? 
my hushand 
war Wicked, Limi sure be 


“Why are 


** Phen tine doesn t 


throw 
asked “Tat 

“No, sir, 
so l chucked an old nan over, 


wnict Pat 


A little virl, four years old, was on 
her way home from church with father, 
mplittiing Wearend, 


her 
when they pussed a boy and 
the father retmarked 
“Mary, you see 
Sabbath? 
The child inade no reply, 
very thoughtfully, and meeting ber mother, 


do Chiat teoy breaking thre 


but walked lorne 


exclaimed 
“Oh, mother, 1 
Sabbatin with an are! 


Woman, to tramp: ‘You might saw 
a little wood for that nice dinner 

Tramp, reproachfully: “Madam, you ought 
not to throw temptation in the way of a 
poor trian. 

Woman: “Temptation? 

Pramp: “Yes, madam. If I 
wood, the chances are | would carry 
and I 


sawn boy breaking the 


were to saw 
RUTTIC 
oft the saw 


want lo retain eo 


linan honest man now, 


The superimtende nt of a Sunday 
Llie 
prophets of Iaal 

Upon it, 
lmidl it 


“ins aflerioon 
FLiljah the 
it an altar, put 


aoc licnel antne Np imitiiig 


story of ana 
how PFlijah tu wood 


and cut a bullock in pleces, and upon 
the altar 
‘And then, maale 


commanded the 


ntendent, **he 


with water, and tl 


they lid thin fh 
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DRESS MAKES THE MAN. 


“Man's dress is of man’s life a thing 
apart; ‘tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Although there may be a considerable 
amount of accuracy in this paraphrase, 
there is not nearly so much truth in it as 
the average man affects toimagine. It is 
fortunate tor some individuals that so 
few people act on thatadmirable piece of 
advice -never judge by appearances 
for, if our tailors are to believed, 
few men are really what they pretend 
to be. 

I recently, writes a 
prodded the rib-bones of a stalwart who 
prided himselt on his forty-eight inches 
around the chest. To my surprise and 
alarm, the chest in question yielded to 
pressure much as a feather bed does be- 
neath the weight of a man who earns his 
living by exhibiting his adipose tissue in 
public, 

The circumstance was so remarkable 
that, rather horrified, I decided to call at 
once upon a gentleman whose practical 
knowledge ot tailoring in every branch 
is second to none. 

The tollowing conversation ensued: 

“Is it a fact that the American nation 
has to thank you tailors for its many 
manly chests?” 


be 


correspondent, 


” 


“In many cases most decidedly it has, 
was the distressing reply. ‘Why, unless 
a tailor knows how to make a 
might well go rag picking at once. 
There are many secrets of the tailoring 


man he 
a 


trade, the principal one of which is the 
deception of the eye, and I’m not 
aggerating when I say thata lifetime is 
required to train a man 
first-class cutter. 

“Por example, if you puta prominent 
stripe ona thin you make him 
look like a lamp-post; while if you en- 
velope a stumpy fat man with a large 
check suit you lead people to suppose 
that he is closely related to a beer barrel, 
when, perhaps, he is nothing of the 
kind. 

“But here are of 
Stripes always increase the length or 
width of a figure according to the direc. 
tion in which they run. 
dom see a stripe running horizontally. 

“Checks, on the other hand increase 
the width of the figure without adding to 
the height. Then inthe matter of shades: 
light clothes make people look larger 
than they are, sometimes as much as six 
inches. Dark garments reduce the size. 

“All these points a good tailor must 
have at his fingers’ ends. As I’ve told 
you, he has to make his men. 
ashortman is making love toa pretty 
girl who contesses that she dotes on tall 
men. Well, of course, he is at a con- 
siderable disadvantage, but it he knows 
a thing or two he doesn’t despair. He 
just goes to his tailor, and says: 

"Here, stick me on a toot.’ 

“This to you may seem an impossi- 
bility, but im reality it is the simplest 
thing in the world to a capable man. 
What he does, of course, is to make his 
customer's garments close-fitting. Any- 
thing which reduces the width apparently 
adds to the height. 

“Very tall thin 


x- 


to be aw really 


person 


Sone our Secrets, 


Hence you sel- 


Now » ay 


men are constantly 
grumbling about their lanky propor. 
Well, even they can be suited. 
You reduce the weight and give them a 
semblance of beetiness by cutting their 
garments loose, 

“Again, any material with a 
itmakes a figure look bigyer because it 


tloms. 


trloss on 


reflects more light. 

“You have no conception of the feats 
which a high-class tailor is called pon 
to pertorm. 
able to conceal impertections 
long and short of it. 

“Take a bow-legged man. 
on the 
nades, that prove that 
they're Many a man who is 
frighttully bow-legged has to thank his 
eutter for giving hima decent shape to 
strut about with. 

“This is the secret. You hide the im- 
pertection by cutting the material inside 
the leg very loose, but the outer part of 
the leg you cut close, 

“There are many people who have only 
one leg, and yet pass as having the usual 
tailor in a oft this 
hind stiffens the trouser leg which is to 
contain the wooden stump with canvas, 
and if this is done as it should 


Po be a success, be must be 


that is the 


You 
fashionable 


doesn't 


don't 


see Tan pProme- 
brut 


SCATCE, 


allowance, <A case 


be done, 
the tact the wearer has lost a limb should 
be patent to nobody.’ 

“Well, 
starts the fashions? 
Wales? 


n his clothes than anv: 


now, Cal You say 
is it 


SaVs 


who it is that 
the Prinee of 
Rhumor that he spends 


1 eaders { fast n't 


, 


nongh, although the Prince 


“Strangely : 
wardrobe, he is 


has such an wnmense 
the ordinary way for every 
to which he tries 
As 
orders half 
raves about eight 
wnd tor other gar- 


measured it 
addition 


one aon '.“ or 


new suit, in 


bir os. 
each thre tim 


} usually 


regards trousers, fe 
' 


a dozen ata time and 


dollars a pair to 


em 
ments in proportion. 
imany weird-look- 


“Cone notices am prod 
ny yartients ateut. 
“Racing poople 
clothes out of the 
known a man to instruct 
make ten pockets im one 


men havea mania for secret pockets, and 
A pocket 


very partial to 
common, I have 
his tailor to 
coat. Some 


ire 


most ingenious they are, too. 
is Sometimes made inside another. 
customer always has a pocket made in 
his Waistcoat close to the shoulder-blade; 
while another gentleman has @ pocket 
near the hnee. 
“A thiet might 
suits for halt an hour without finding 
Very frequently a 


ransack some of our 


some ot the pookets. 
tew Stitehes are left undone in the seam, 
and you ean only reach the pocket by in- 
serting a couple of fingers. 

“Que isotten asked to make strange 
The smallest suit I ever heard 
of was a dress suit. It was for a man 
inches round the 
inches in height. 


things. 
who measured twenty 
chest and two teet tour 
The largest suit was tor a public per- 
It was ninetv-six inches across 
the and intended to be put 
over an India-rubber the owner, 
when he was tully dressed, blowing him- 


fortiuer. 
chest, was 


suit, 


self out. 


A A 


AIKING THEIK WRONGS. 


under a sense of supposed 


Stuarting 


people 
eall attention to 


sometimes do 


their yriev- 


injustices queer 
things to 
ances, 
Itis with the aid ot halfa 
mest of these people go to work, 


brick that 
Armed 
with such coercive missile, they seek out 
ashop or office with a fine plate glass 
window, through which the demi-brick- 
bat is then hurled. 

Calmly the devastation-worker stands 
his ground, while the glass fallsin show- 
ers around him; and he makes no show 
of resistance when he is pounced upon 
and handed over to the police, 

Placed in the dock, he makes the most 
ot the opportunity, explains that he had 
no grudge against the owner of the win- 
dow he selected as a target, but that he 
Simply sought a chance of giving wide 
publeity to his complaint. 

Reporters being present, such end is 
usually attained ; but whether success is 
the ultimate result ot such methods is a 
point that is open to doubt. 

One such delinquent explained that he 
sent a wood paving block through the 
window of a particular private house 
because he Knew the owner was rich and 
could well aftord to 

Theretore, the cost 
brite 
had been 


repair the damage, 


being a mere ftlea- 


toa tan se wealthy, no real harm 
“And,” promised this 
philosophical pane-shatterer, “IT should 
take ZO to next 
time.”’ 

An 
complaint 


done. 


eare to someone else 


eccentric lady, whose constant 
Ineans novel 
kept 
ring 
street-door bells as a means of ittracting 
attention 


Having decided 


Was the by 
that being 


outot some large estate, elected to 


he 


protestation she was 


upon Which residence 
to favor with aspecimien of 
itp 
would open a camp stool, sit 


Start to ring steadily. 


her bell-ring- 


abilities, this aruisatsle pertormer 


down, and 
Refusing to desist, a policenian would 
be called to remove her; and the subse. 
quent: interview with a magistrate, of 
course, atlorded opportunity tor the 
telling of the well-w: 

‘These naturally, 
place methods. An individual who bec 
lieved himself to be a much-wronged 
Victim of fraud, disdained to avail 
self of any device so ordinary. 

He, striking outa 
terrors, procured a} 
paper. One end « 
the letter box opening in the loor of a 
residence which he had ele ted t 
With a discors 
this weird instruim 
rible trumpeting 


re. 
Th rothance, 


oe g 
xa Very comiion. 


him. 


fresh line in sueh 


brow nh 


uge tube ot 


, hi 
t this hie 


ished into 


<) favor 
innit Selection oh 
t al, é i through 


Station. 
Procuriny as) 
be the son of " 
ceeded t« i} 
about till bre 
the TLIOST We 


Sy 
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plants, which he carried 
till he was taker aaa ee 

Temporary consternation was 
in a crowded and tashiona},|. 
ground, when a seedy-looking work 
threw himself flat on the ground anil 
the horses’ hoofs, 

Quickly he was dragged aside, and 
everyone clustered round him. “Do you 
want to commit suicide?” his uestionery 
asked. Then with, “It is better to end 
life thus than to continue an eX istence of 
misery cau by,” ete., ete., he com. 
menced a recital of his imaginary Woes, 

Hiring a boat for an hour, a man of 
respectable aspeet putoff from the beach 
ot atavorite watering-place. Rowing 
out close toa much frequented pier he 
pushed out trom the bottom of the ‘ 
the cork or plug placed there tor the par. 
pose of draining out water, and made 
frantic appeals for assistance as the little 
craft went down under him. 

Promptly half a dozen boatmen palled 
out to him; and amidst the cheers of the 
onlookers he was saved. 
discovered to be an individual ogg. 
veniently turnished with a large lif. 
belt, and only anxious to address the 
crowd on the subject of an alleged ig. 
tringed patent of his. 

The second plotter who enlisted the 
services of the sea, went out ina beat, 
which was next morning found stranded 
on the shore, 

It contained only a cap with the name 
written inside. In the local paper duly 
appeared an account of the happening. 
Soon after, the editor of the paper m 
ceived a visit trom an individual who 
declared himselt to be the brother of the 
missing man. 

“I have no doubt,” said he, “that poor 
George has committed suicide. Through 
trouble he could no longer live. Five 
years ago his claim to three thousand 
dollars worth of railway stock was dis. 
allowed through the vile trickery of a 
cousin bearing the same name.” 

This long story of forgery and misre 
presentation was duly printed; but the 
sympathy it aroused quickly subsided 
when the man who had owned the dere. 
lict boat swore that “poor George” and 


He was the 7 


the bereaved brother were one and the 


same person; and it was subsequently 


ascertained that the man spent all his é 


time in, by similar stratagems, seeking 
to get hold of the wealth he imagined 
rightfully belonged to him. 

Other nuisances 
orthodox ways to air their troublesin 


public make use of varied methods, One 5 


man disturbs the service in church. 

Another visits lofty buildings 
climbs about in the most perilous 
tions; while there was a third who . 
for a considerable distance on the foot- 
board ot an express train. 


———_ << ee 
(CEMETERIES AND CEMETERIES.—Cem- 
eteries either in this or other countries 
are by no means limited to the dead ot 


the human species, but other animals 


have shared with mankind the honor or 
privilege of having special grounds set 
apart for their interment; while in some 
parts ot the East the custom prevails 
amongst certain tribes of exposing t.eir 
dead on “towers of silence” as tood for 
carrion birds, 

The principle burying-ground tor ani- 
mals in England is the dog cemetery in 
Hyde Park, London. It is about thirty 
feet square, and contains the remains of 
about 200 pet doga. 

It is neatly laid out in numerous tiny 
plots and paths; most of the graves are 


about a yard in length and one foot in ee 


width, with a headstone bearing the 
names of the dogs, with dates of birth 
and death, and sometimes an inser puioa. 

A resident ot Goldtown, New Jersey, 
has laid out a cemetery of rather more 
than a, quarter of an acreas a |rying 
ground for his deceased pets, ani i{ now 
contains 147 graves. 

He possesses a very varied co! /ection 
ot birds and animals, and when one dies 
it is buried in this cemetery, and » sult 
able inscription, with name, ‘ite ot 
death and its virtues, on a wooden slab, 
placed over its remains. : 

A Massachusetts millionaire has ‘1 bis 
grounds a cemetery set apart for horses 
In this, when they die, he not only / ures 
them, but erects costly monument to 
their memory, varying in size an’ 'ag- 
nificence, All equine types from drut t 
to race horses are represented. 

In olden days it was customary © 
bury dogs at the teet of bishops, to ~20™ 
it Was supposed, that the latter ! wed 
the standard of the Lord as taiul 7= 
1 dog follows its master. 
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